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Notes of the Week 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALD’S opening speech 
M on Tuesday was something of a disappoint- 

ment to his followers. True, it made up in 
emphasis what it lacked in content, and Mr. 
MacDonald knows how to sound an _ effective 
note of earnestness and sincerity. The House 
of Commons, if we judge it aright, was not 
deceived by the emphasis, but it did observe the 
lack of content. The Prime Minister spoke as though 
he were breaking entirely fresh ground; whereas 
he said nothing new, proposed nothing new. His 
speech was a succession of assertions and promises; 


' it sounded like an electioneering speech; and so far as 


its policy went, it might have been uttered by a 
Liberal or a Conservative. Official Socialism, in 
other words, has revealed itself to be barren of any 
inspired solutions of any of the urgent problems now 
confronting the nation. Of these problems Mr. 
MacDonald put housing and unemployment in the 
foreground. He ‘‘ tackled’? them with great verbal 
vivacity. But when it came to realities, all that he 
was able to say was that the building problem must 
be met by a subsidy, and the unemployment problem 
by the improvement of industry. We seem to have 
heard both these solutions before. 


LABOUR’S FOREIGN POLICY 

When he touched on Foreign policy, Mr. MacDonald 
spoke as though this country had been without a 
Government for the last five years, and as though the 
very ordinary negotiations taken up by him with the 
French Premier were breaking entirely new ground 
and opening a fresh era in the history of Europe; 
whereas, in fact, the events of to-day are the result 
of the consistent policy pursued by Lord Curzon 
under Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin. The 
crop which they sowed laboriously and with 
courage, and also under considerable abuse, Mr. Mac- 
Donald is about to reap amid much applause. His 
sneers, therefore, at those who prepared the way in 
this matter did not become him; and “‘ beastly clever 
dispatches” was hardly a happy phrase to use in re- 
ference to the official work of his predecessor. In his 
remarks on Russia he seemed to attach a good deal 
more importance to the mere fact of ‘‘ recognition” 


than some of his hearers did, although he damped the 
ardour of his own followers by warning them that it 
might be some time before any practical result of his 
action could be expected. About India and Egypt 
there was not a word in his speech, although upon 
these matters we should have certainly liked as full 
a statement of the Government’s views and intentions 
as was devoted, for example, to housing and building. 


“* SUBSTANTIAL ISSUES ” 

That he evidently expected frequent reverses in the 
lobbies was clear from his assertion at the very outset 
of his speech that he did not propose to go out of 
office as a result of snap divisions and minor issues ; 
but only as a result of defeat on a ‘‘ substantial issue.’’ 
But he did not define what a “‘ substantial issue ’’ was. 
It is quite possible he may find, however, that even 
on what he calls ‘‘ substantial issues ’’ Liberal sup- 
port is not forthcoming. From the point of view of 
the Clydesiders, for example, the case of Poplar is 
a very substantial issue ; and Mr. Asquith, in the course 
of the debate, lost no time in informing the Prime Min- 
ister that in that matter he would find the Liberals 
against him. 


POPLAR AND A CRISIS 

The Prime Minister has thus not been long in en- 
countering the peculiar penalties attached to the situa- 
tion which brought his Party into power. The issue 
raised as between the Liberal threat and pressure from 
the Socialist left constitutes a crisis of first-class im- 
portance; and if in the course of the discussion, for 
which a day has been granted, the Liberal attitude 
hardens into a of a vote of No Confidence, 
the Government will be defeated. And Mr. Mac- 
Donald will hardly be able to pretend that the issue 
here is not an extremely substantial one. For our part 
we feel it to be undesirable that the Government, on 
a matter of this kind, should come to grief so early. 
It is of greater moment that the Government of the 
country should be stable and respected, even than that 
the right party should be in power; and we think it 
just as important that Labour should have some educa- 
tion in office and responsibility as that the Conserva- 
tive Party should have the benefit of the discipline and 
unifying effect of a term of opposition. 
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EXPLAINING AWAY POPLAR 


Are we to regard Mr. Wheatley’s solemn pronounce- 
ments to Poplar as Charles Lamb regarded Coleridge’s 
sermons, as ‘‘ only his fun ’’’? Not quite; but we are 
officially told that when Mr. Wheatley made his great 
decision he was not ushering in the golden age but 
merely giving effect to the rules or practice of the pre- 
Socialist era. All of which is disappointing to those 
who had begun to see Mr. Wheatley as a giant 
reformer and are suddenly invited to view him as 
merely the inheritor of his predecessor’s rulings, but 
none of which is very reassuring to the ordinary 
citizen. The moral effect on Poplar has been deplor- 
able. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald may give his word, 
and no doubt gives it in all sincerity, that the Govern- 
ment is not tolerant of waste, but Poplar has not been 
checked or humbled. Mr. Asquith’s warning, from the 
Opposition Front Bench, that his party regard the 
question as coming under the Prime Minister’s cate- 
gory of ‘* substantial issues,’’ may have its due effect. 
Or it may mean an early defeat. 


CONTINUITY OF POLICY 


Mr. MacDonald’s presentation of foreign affairs, par- 
ticularly of British and French relations, was coloured 
by a resolute but none the less extraordinary hopeful- 
ness that what Mr. Baldwin characterized, with gentle 
yet effective sarcasm, as ‘‘ sweet reasonableness” 
would shortly prevail, and that no long time would 
pass before a happy, smiling and confident world would 
be on the high road to peace and prosperity. Lord 
Haldane, who has the knowledge and experience that 
the Prime Minister lacks, and therefore a‘ better appre- 
ciation of the difficulties in the way, was much more 
restrained in his review of the situation. Indeed, on 
Tuesday, it was on the Government benches in the 
Lords rather than in the Commons that a juster, if 
less rosy, expression of the actual position was heard. 
To judge from Mr. MacDonald’s words, it might be 
thought that the advent of his Government had worked 
some magical change. But Lord Haldane quite 
rightly stressed the fact that there was not, and would 
not be, any break in the continuity of British foreign 
policy. The truth is, of course, that that policy is 
justifying itself, not because of Mr. MacDonald, but 
because of its own intrinsic merit. 


MODIFICATION—ON TERMS 


Whatever may be the delusions that spring from Mr. 
MacDonald’s obstinate idealism, it is more and more 
evident that France is losing her illusions under the 
relentless pressure of economic realities. Each day’s 
debate in the Chamber on the Bill for the restoration of 
French finance makes this clearer. There is open con- 
fession now of the failure of the occupation of the 
Ruhr, so far, at any rate, as the obtaining of repara- 
tions is concerned. There is even a perfectly plain 
hint that France is searching for some other means of 
getting reparations and security. The new phrase is 
‘* international guarantees,” which, it may be suspected, 
covers a demand for further substantial financial sacri- 
fices from the only country in Europe that is supposed 
to be in a position to make them, namely, Great Britain. 
Then Paris tells us that, failing the desired international 
guarantees, the occupation of the Ruhr will continue. 
And so we get once more into the constriction of the 
same old vicious circle. It cannot be said that any 
prospect of a settlement is yet in sight. 


RECOGNITION AND PROPAGANDA 


Soviet Russia speaks with two voices on British 
recognition. One is more or less polite, and even goes 


so far as to describe this recognition as the opening 
of a new era, but by that is really meant the aggran- 
dizement not of Russia but of the Soviet Government. 
The other voice has nothing good whatever to say. 
On the contrary, Zinovief cries aloud for greater 
efforts to bring about the world-revolution that is the 


basis of the Soviet creed. Mr. MacDonald said he 
would insist on the stopping of Soviet propaganda 
but how to give weight to that insistence he did not 
explain. Lord Grey put the thing properly when he 
stated that if Soviet propaganda continued after 
recognition, and if an ambassador here were to engage 
in acts against the Constitution, he would have to 
leave the country within twenty-four hours. This is 
straight talk, and no Soviet Government can misun- 
derstand it. As for credits to Soviet Russia, Colonel 
John Ward hit the mark when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t 
give them our money—that’s all.’’ He knows the 
Bolshevists from grim experience. 


NO HELP FOR AGRICULTURE 


Farmers will find little comfort in Mr. MacDonald’s 
speech. Although he admitted that the agricultural 
industry was a most pressing national interest, he 
bluntly declared that he would give it neither sub- 
sidies nor bounties, and that it must look for salvation 
to itself, chiefly, it seems, by co-operation and scientific 
bookkeeping, which the farmers are to be taught. 
There is to be no protection, no effective help for the 
farmer. It is no more than natural that this statement 
by the Premier will be contrasted with that he made 
on housing, in which he promised all kinds of protec- 
tion and help, though as a national interest agriculture 
is certainly as important. Co-operation is a good 
thing, but foreign to English farmers. And, as for 
Wages Boards, which Mr. MacDonald is to re-estab- 
lish with a view to increasing the wages of the 
labourers, how are they to accomplish this if the 
farmers have not the wherewithal? Will not the effect 
be more land in grass and far fewer labourers? 


MR, BALDWIN’S CRITICS 

What good has been done by bitter public criticism 
of Mr. Baldwin in certain Conservative quarters? Mr. 
Baldwin miscalculated; events chastened him more 
than any carping by his followers could possibly have 
done. His critics either never had or speedily aban- 
doned the idea of putting forward another leader. 
Their sneers and grumbles temporarily affected Mr. 
Baldwin’s prestige without opening the way to any 
other man. The episode is ended, and it is for Con- 
servatives to look forward—not backward; but we 
earnestly hope that discontented Conservatives will 
take to heart the truth that of all revolts a half-hearted 
and leaderless one is the worst. It shakes authority 
without prospect of substituting other authority for 
it, creates disunion in the party as it is without even a 
plan for uniting it under other auspices. 


CONSERVATISM AND BRAINS 


We are glad to see that Mr. Baldwin has endorsed 
our constant plea for more brains in the Conservative 
Party. However late it may be to make this discovery 
officially it is better late than never. But it is one thing 
for the leader of the party to express a general pious 
aspiration; it is quite another to get the executive 
heads of the party to put it into practice. Conservatism 
has relied far too much on men of wealth for guidance 
and ideas. In some cases that is to do them an in- 
justice. What a sound organization wants from men 
of wealth is financial support, and what it wants from 
men of intelligence is their brains. From those who 
have both, it wants a proportion of each. Without the 
first the second cannot be mobilized, and no more 
honourable use can be found for superfluous wealth 
than giving a voice to creative intelligence which might 
otherwise be lost to the cause. 


EMPIRE WIRELESS 

We hope that the Committee appointed by the Post- 
master-General to consider and advise on the Imperial 
Wireless Chain will have good results, though our ex- 
perience of the work of very similar committees has 
not been particularly encouraging. This committee, 
however, has at its head Mr, Robert Donald, who, as 
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chairman of the Empire Press Union, has urged for 
years past the great importance of wireless both from 
the Imperial and the commercial point of view. He is 
an enthusiast in this matter, and if there is anyone, 
outside the Government, who can suggest and bring 
about a reasonable settlement of the question, he is 
undoubtedly the man. It is this that makes us more 
optimistic that the reproach which has lain for years 
on this country will at last be removed. On Tuesday 
Mr. MacDonald said that he expected to have the com- 
mittee’s report this week ; it certainly cannot come too 
soon. 


THE AMERICAN OIL SCANDAL 


America continues to be deeply agitated by the Oil 
Scandal, which is not only serious in itself as affecting 
the interests of the U.S. Navy, but is having an extra- 
ordinary reaction on the fortunes and fate of leading 
politicians and parties. The latest development is of 
quite unusual interest. By a vote of 47 to 34 the Senate 
on Monday passed a resolution requesting the immediate 
resignation of Mr. Denby, the Secretary of the U.S. 
Navy—the Arctic annexation protagonist—and the 
resolution was sent hot-foot to the President by special 
messenger. Mr. Coolidge simply turned it down, with 
the result that there is now a first-class fight on be- 
tween the President and the Senate. Mr. Denby ap- 
pears to be implicated quite distinctly in the scandal, 
and while it is possible to admire the courage, not to 
say loyalty, of Mr. Coolidge in standing by a member 
of his Cabinet, the political wisdom of his action is 
being gravely questioned by his own party, for there 
is no doubt that he has gone against the sentiment of 
the American people and probably lost his chance of 
a second term. 


LORD CHELMSFORD’S POSITION 


Lord Chelmsford is standing firmly by Labour, till 
it is time to run away from it. So a public somewhat 
mystified by his appearance in the MacDonald Govern- 
ment has now learned from his own lips. He is not 
a Socialist. But neither does he regard himself as 
responsible only for his own particular department. 
He recognizes the theory of collective Cabinet respon- 
sibility, and admits that he will have to bear part of 
the praise or blame earned by the legislative and 
administrative work of the Government as a whole. 
His claim to our respect is that he is prepared to fly 
from the consequences of that in which he acquiesces 
if they should prove too much for his nerves. We can 
only hope that the risk of losing so loyal a colleague 
will restrain the Government when urged to wild 
courses. 


THE TROUBLE AT THE DOCKS 


There are more than two parties to such disputes as 
that between the employers and the dock workers, and 
it is not incumbent upon the public to wait meekly 
while those who pay wages and those who receive them 
fight matters out. In the present instance, each side 
has been able to state a plausible case, but each has 
been open to some suspicion of making play with 
exceptional cases or temporary conditions. It should 
not have been impossible for both, before the eleventh 
hour, to produce definite and ample evidence of inability 
to yield more. The public, at any rate, expects to see 
no more of the bargaining in which what is described 
as quite out of the question one day is conceded or 
accepted the next. It has too much at stake to be 
tolerant of such tactics, whether adopted by employers 
or by workers. Also, in this particular matter of dock 
labour, it cannot be satisfied until the problem of the 
casual worker is more seriously attacked. 


“ THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER ” 

Charters generally confer privileges upon those to 
whom they are granted : but the ‘‘ Children’s Charter ”’ 
confers benevolent restrictions on the child. With 


some of the proposals of Mr. Ammon’s Bill—notably 
those which have the effect of stiffening up the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Law Amendment Act—we are 
entirely in sympathy, but there are others less wise and 
less easy to enforce, the effect of which would be to 
curtail that liberty which it is alleged to be the special 
privilege of Democratic Government to uphold. 
Socialism at its worst and most effective would have us 
all under the thumb of a bureaucracy; and a start is 
to be made in the nursery. A new terror is to be added 
to childhood in the person of the park-keeper, who is to 
have the right to search suspects under sixteen for 
cigarettes and confiscate the spoils. What we want to 
know is, who keeps the cigarette-cards? 


THE VIENNA OPERA 


The Musicians’ Union, aided and abetted by certain 
enthusiastic but short-sighted supporters of home- 
made music, have succeeded in preventing the pro- 
posed visit of the Vienna Opera Company to Covent 
Garden. We are extremely sorry to hear it; nothing 
more stupid could well be imagined, even from the 
point of view of those who (very naturally and 
properly) wish to give every encouragement to those 
who make their living by music in this country. It 
is a melancholy prospect if we are to hear no opera in 
Covent Garden except that provided by the British 
National Opera Company—a gallant organization 
which has given many spirited and some very bad 
performances; but which no more represents the last 
word in operatic representation than do the walls of 
the Royal Academy contain the perfection of the 
world’s art. The more opportunity that is given for 
hearing the varieties of musical interpretation and 
performance, the more will interest be stimulated. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the British 
Opera Company would in the long run have been the 
gainer by the visit of an organization like that from 
Vienna. The prevention of its visit is a piece of 
stupidity which will react on those who achieved it. 


TUTANKH-AMEN 


That gorgeous Eastern spectacle ‘‘ The Tomb of 
Tutankh-Amen ”’ has had a long run, and seems likely 
to continue indefinitely. No amount of protraction or 
delay can detract from its importance and absorbing 
interest, and nothing we may say need be taken as in 
the least implying a lack of appreciation for the work 
of Mr. Howard Carter in the unearthing of these 
priceless treasures. But the audience, at first incredu- 
lous and breathless with suspense, is languishing a 
little after sixteen months of cumulative thrills, inter- 
spersed with frequent long intervals of waiting. The 
piece has been magnificently stage-managed, but in 
its Fabian agonies it reminds us not a little of the Pro- 
cession of Protracted Death. Now that the coffin has at 
length been glimpsed the sarcophagus is again to be 
sealed and deserted, and a long period is to elapse 
before the last lid is lifted. We hope the culminating 
act will achieve its proper success, but it seems just 
possible that the audience may be asleep. 


HUNTING AND WIRE 


The accident to Miss McCorquodale when hunting 
with the Whaddon Chase Hounds last Tuesday owing 
to her horse encountering wire and rolling over her 
is another reminder of the bad luck that has pursued 
hunting during the winter. The outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease quite stopped hunting throughout 
a large part of the country, and elsewhere it has been 
pursued under great difficulty owing to the increase of 
wire. It is possible that the immense quantities of 
cheap wire thrown on the market by the Disposals 
Board is a contributing cause to this nuisance ; another 
may be the changing of ownership of so many farms, 
bought at the end of the war by a new generation of 
settlers on the land, who in many cases were out of 
sympathy with the traditions of fox-hunting. 
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A CONSERVATIVE CRUSADE 


HIS week has been full of significance for the 
future of Conservatism. As a practical demon- 
stration of the loyalty and good sense of Con- 
servatives as a whole, the Lancashire meeting and the 
two meetings at the Hotel Cecil have served a purpose 
outside of their primary intentions. Mr. Baldwin has 
been confirmed in his leadership of the party, and despite 
the airing of some real enough grievances and the 
laundering of a little linen which certainly needed atten- 
tion, the schemes of plotters and counter-plotters have 
been defeated. That is as it should be: for whereas 
defeat is generally followed by recrimination, it is not 
the moment for the dissipation of energies upon per- 
sonal considerations which can have little or no value 
now that the damage is done. It would also be more 
than a little undignified. Personalities count less than 
principles for Conservatism at the present juncture; 
and that is why we welcome at one and the same time 
both the re-election of Mr. Baldwin and the plain 
speaking in which some of his supporters evidently 
indulged. Defeat will not have been too costly if it 
teaches Conservatives at large a lesson which we in 
the SatrurpAyY REviEwW have been trying to hammer 
into them consistently, and in vain, ever since they 
resumed office on the downfall of the Coalition in the 
autumn of 1922. 

That lesson is, first and foremost, the need for organ- 
ization; and second, the need for hard and unremitt- 
ing work. No less important is the necessity on 
which Mr. Baldwin wisely insisted in his speech to the 
Council of the National Unionist Association on 
Tuesday, for enlisting the sympathies and services 
of young men and women of brains and political apti- 
tude, no matter to what class they belong. In these 
things Conservatives have much to learn from their 
Socialist opponents : we have said so again and again. 
When the changes in the Central Office were effected 
last year, we hoped for better things from the energy 
and administrative force of the new brains; but we 
were doomed to disillusion. Politics may consist in 
part in ‘‘ playing cricket,’’ but it is certainly not the 
whole of the game. And something at once more 
serious-minded and less leisurely than the atmosphere 
of the country-house cricket party is absolutely essen- 
tial if Conservatism is to regain its lost position. 
There must be a better liaison between units and a 
closer co-operation between head and limbs. But if the 
head be atrophied, how shall the limbs be kept in 
motion? May we suggest to the Central Office and its 
subordinate branches that what would be effec- 
tive is a little less stone-walling and a little more 
hitting out? To be positive rather than negative, 
active rather than passive; to attack rather than 
defend; to work rather than slumber; these are now 
uncompromising necessities for Conservatives where- 
ever a voters’ register exists. 

In the matter of hard work and active party loyalty, 
Conservatives have even more to learn from the Labour 
Party than over the question of organization. Mr. 
Baldwin did well to admit it. It should never be 
forgotten that the Socialist voter is something more 
than a mere voter. He does not just vote for his party 
when an election occurs, emerging snail-wise from his 
shell of indifference for a moment and retiring until the 
next signal of alarm; he does not, we say, simply vote 
every now and then, as the average Conservative or 
Liberal does, and there allow his responsibility to end. 
Almost every Socialist voter is an active Socialist 
worker, a proselytizer in his own creed. The number 
of votes cast for Socialism in the recent General Elec- 
tion approximated with startling closeness to the num- 
ber of members enrolled in the Labour Party. The 
Labour voter is, then, not only a voter, but a self-con- 
scious member of a society or sect, with definite 
responsibilities and certain duties to perform. A little 
of the missionary spirit which animates the Labour 
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Party would quickly work miracles for Conservatism. 
Is it too much to expect every Conservative not merely 
to profess but to practise? 

Mr. Baldwin was funny the other day at the expense 
of the honour-seekers. He held up the Ninepenny 
Knights to ridicule ; he was for mockery of the Guinea- 
pigs, who expect a coronet for the price of a box at the 
play. The Conservative Party has in the past relied 
too exclusively upon wealth. Let those with money 
give money; but let advice be given by those with 
brains, irrespective of whether they have money as well. 
A sound, progressive Conservative programme, appeal- 
ing to men and women of all classes, would attract to 
the ranks of the party large numbers of young men 
and women of ability and enthusiasm. There is a 
strange misconception in the minds of certain elements 
in the country—strange when we consider that it is 
held regarding that party which has carried out more 
democratic reforms than any other in the State—that 
Conservatism is the political creed of one class, and 
that the Aristocracy. Conservatism is an attitude of 
mind, evincing itself more readily, perhaps, in the 
ranks of the educated, but no more the monopoly of a 
class than Anglicanism, or jazz-dancing, or forgery are 
the monopoly of a class. And there is another and 
even more damaging misconception abroad, due no 
doubt, in part at least, to the assiduous misrepresenta- 
tion of facts by opposing parties in their own interests. 
Conservatism does not mean Reaction. It believes as 
wholeheartedly in progress as any other party; but 
whereas the other parties appear never to have learnt 
how long it took to build Rome, Conservatism under- 
stands the necessity for making haste slowly. ‘‘ Pro- 
gress with caution and wealth by work’”’ is a good 
motto for Conservatism today. It favours every 
reasonable measure for alleviating the distresses and 
furthering the comforts of the inhabitants of these 
islands, but it views with distrust, and will never allow 
to pass unchallenged, any measure which, while having 
as its apparent object the betterment of the masses, 
is in reality no real cure for the sufficient reason 
that it is either subversive of the liberty of the 
individual or of the economic stability of the State. 
How far Conservatism is sincerely the friend of the 
people may be gauged in some measure from the fact 
that the Labour Government have inaugurated their 
term of office by incorporating in their list of proposed 
legislation, lock, stock and barrel, the whole pro- 
gramme of social reform foreshadowed by the late 
Conservative Government in the King’s Speech. 

These misconceptions have grown like fungus in the 
political backwoods for lack of effective denial. Propa- 
ganda is what the party needs; ceaseless, untiring 
propaganda up and down the country, in the factory 
yard, the market place, and on the village green. There 
is one handicap in regard to Conservatism—we have 
often alluded to it—under which other parties do not 
labour, and it is this: that whereas other parties are 
fighting for what they have not got, Conservatism is 
to some extent fighting to keep things it has got 
already and therefore takes for granted will belong to 
it as its right for ever. These things are Property, 
Liberty and Security; and they are the three things 
most likely to be lost, and to be lost early, if the less 
moderate elements of Socialism should prevail. We 
need the crusading spirit. If these advantages, these 
priceless possessions, without which sane men know 
that life would be intolerable, are not worth fighting 
for, Conservatism does not deserve to survive. The 
working man knows on which side his bread is buttered : 
he values his savings, his right to a pint of beer, his 
security from invasion or the need to invade, and he 
will respond to the appeal if it be made. A forthright 
programme of Tory Democracy will reap its own 
reward. How good the harvest is, or how poor, 
depends upon the work put into its production, and 
the methods by which that work is carried out, between 
now and the next Election. 
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SOME SOBER VIEWS ON DRINK 


OMEHOW drink: seems to be a question on 
- which no one who thinks seriously can think 

soberly. Look at the long correspondence that 
has been going on in this Review on Prohibition, 
Local Option, and so forth. What feeling, what heat, 
what intolerance! In excuse of all this untempered 
emotion, whether it be prejudice or not, the gravity of 
the problem may justly be pleaded. Temperance 
workers often say to us, if you saw the havoc wrought 
by drink, you would understand our feeling so strongly 
on the subject. We could understand quite well with- 
out seeing, though for that matter we are quite sen- 
sible of the mischief done by drunkenness. We are 
not inclined to underrate it nor to shut our eyes to it. 
Indeed, it is one of the relieving features of this ques- 
tion that the public is quite alive to the evil of exces- 
sive drinking and regards drunkenness with disgust. 
It is a mistake to assume, as do too many temperance 
enthusiasts, that because the public does not see in 
drink the root of all mischief, it is therefore indifferent 
to, or desires, to minimize the evil. There is now a 
strong public opinion on the whole question. Intem- 
perance has become bad form in the higher classes as 
it has among the best circles of working men. No 
one supposes that the vice of drunkenness is dead in 
any class—what vice is dead?—but the symptoms are 
on the whole favourable. This should make for a 
rational and sober attitude to the whole problem, 
which would not mean any diminution in zeal for true 
temperance. We do not wish to question the share of 
the enthusiast in the present improved position, though 
we think other agencies have had still more effect, but 
we do emphatically say of many of them that if they 
had tempered their enthusiasm with discriminating 
reason, they would have accomplished much more than 
they have. The very words temperance, sobriety, and 
now prohibition bear their own witness to the un- 
balanced attitude to this question of most who have 
concerned themselves with it. Already most people 
think that the words temperate, sober, prohibition refer 
only to drink; which is most unfortunate for our 
language. 

It should help towards an honest view to disentangle 
the moral element from the rest of the problem. The im- 
morality of drunkenness, in its effect alike on the 
drunkard and all he has to do with, is obvious. But 
when we come to remedies, there is no question of 
morality except in the conscious effort of the individual 
to avoid excessive drinking because it is wrong. Pro- 
hibition and local option are wholly non-moral. It can- 
not be seriously argued that the man who does not 
drink too much simply because he cannot get anything 
to drink is morally better than if he had drunk. Morally 
his remaining sober is an accident. Except in the ex- 
treme case where excessive alcohol was undermining 
a man’s whole constitution, one would not, or certainly 
should not, expect a man who was sober only because 
he could not help it, to avoid stealing or forging or 
sexual vice. True, it is often urged that excessive 
drinkers are prone to other vices more than average 
men. But that is only saying that being intemperate 
by nature they are more disposed to excess in all direc- 
tions. Stopping one outlet to excess would not stop 
others. We certainly do not look for any moral mil- 
lennium in America as an effect of Prohibition. No 
doubt crimes may be committed by a man under the 
influence of drink which might not, and_ probably 
would not, have been committed by the same man 
sober. America may become less criminal in some 
directions, but that is not to say the people will become 
more moral. Those who would have resisted any 
temptation to drink too much before Prohibition came 
will still resist, though resistance may be easier, and 
those who would have succumbed will still succumb, 
so far as their own will is concerned. On the 
other hand Prohibition has provided a_ great, 
stimulus to another moral 


indeed overpowering, 


evil—lawlessness. It has made smuggling pay, 


made it worth while at almost any cost. The 
illicit importation and sale of drink is becom- 
ing a profession and a fine art. Neither does 


American public opinion seem to be very strongly 
against it. The Federal authorities no doubt are very 
much in earnest in their efforts to cope with the 
smuggler; but the average citizen, especially of the 
richer sort, rather winks or smiles at him, however 
straitly he may declare himself in favour of the Pro- 
hibition policy. How, indeed, could he do otherwise, 
seeing that he would as a matter of course offer wine 
or other alcoholic drink to any friend he was entertain- 
ing and would expect as much from any friend who 
was entertaining him? This state of things produces 
an atmosphere of hyprocrisy and contempt for law and 
authority which we should expect morally much more 
than to outweigh any gain that could come from Pro- 
hibition. It is a dishonest regime, familiarity with 
which must tend to undermine both the national and 
individual character. If this is the price that has to 
be paid for enforced sobriety, then we have no doubt 
that morally the bargain is a thoroughly bad one. 

In itself, as we have said, a Prohibition policy is 
neither moral nor immoral: it is a question of expe- 
diency. Would it do so much to abate the drink mis- 
chief as more than to compensate for any ills it 
brought with it? Would it benefit the nation on 
balance? It is the same with Local Option. It is no 
matter of principle. If it can be shown that the coun- 
try would on the whole gain by Prohibition, it would 
be absurd to reject it because it was an invasion of 
private freedom. If Local Option is likely to do more 
harm than good, no amount of democratic argument 
will make us assent to it. A locality has no more 
right than an individual to settle its affairs with sole 
regard to its own pleasure. It has indeed less right, 
for what is called the will of a locality is always the 
negation of the will of a large portion of the inhabi- 
tants. It is as unsound to argue that a local majority 
must always have its way as to deny the right of the 
nation, albeit only a majority, sometimes to override 
the will of private individuals. ‘‘ Salus reipublicae 
suprema lex ’’ must hold. No man or woman can live 
to himself; nor is it possible to say of any department 
of private personal action that it cannot concern other 
people or the community. Few things can be more 
personal to a man than his life or death; yet hardly 
anyone would challenge the State’s right to intervene 
in prevention of suicide. But it is not the less true 
that personal freedom is a thing to be greatly re- 
spected, to be regarded with some sort of awe; there- 
fore not to be meddled with, still less overridden, ex- 
cept for very good cause shown. Here, of course, 
comes in the dispute. What is good cause? But it 
is something to have cleared the ground of fallacious 
appeal to irrelevant principle. 

Local option we really cannot take seriously as a 
drink policy. That it should be legal to drink wine 
or sell or buy it in one county or other local area and 
not in the next is quite absurd. Obviously anybody 
who wanted to drink too much would know what to 
do and would do it. The person who would suffer 
most would be the respectable man who drinks a glass 
or two of wine or beer in the course of the day. Why 
should he either have to give up his temperate drink 
habit or regulate his movements to suit it? 

Prohibition is in a different category. It is a policy, 
and would undoubtedly reduce drinking, though prob- 
ably very little among the richer classes and 
not at all among those in such classes who were in- 
clined to drink too much. If a remedy at all, Prohibi- 
tion is an extremely violent remedy. There could 
hardly be a more violent invasion of personal freedom. 
It must show good cause indeed to be accepted. That 
it would stimulate smuggling there is no doubt; that 
illicit sale and purchase of drink would spring up is 
also bevond doubt; it would operate unevenly on poor 
and rich; it would foster secret drinking, and might 
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easily stimulate the recourse to drug-taking. That 
great commercial and industrial difficulties would be 
caused by the State closing down an immense business 
and industry is obvious; though of the volume and ex- 
tent of these difficulties few of us are at all competent 
to judge. But even if all this could be avoided, if the 
use of alcohol could be suppressed without any of these 
ill results, we should still be opposed to Prohibition. 
We believe wine and beer to be wholesome and valu- 
able food when taken in reasonable quantities. This 


reasonable use is the goal to aim at, not suppression. 


. >] 
A Pilgrim’s Progress 
February 14, 1924 

T is significant of the extent to which our whole 

civilization is bound up with the question of 

clothes that the advent to office of a new party in 
English politics, the substituting of a group of people 
who think in a certain way for groups who think in a 
slightly different way, and arrive at slightly different 
conclusions, should be accompanied by quite serious 
problems of apparel. It began when the newspapers 
announced that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, on being 
summoned to Buckingham Palace, went in a tall hat, 
although accompanied by two of his henchmen in 
bowler or soft hats. It was continued by His Majesty 
the King letting it be known to people who had pro- 
bably never worn evening dress in their lives that, in 
order to set them at their ease, a slightly elaborated 
form of evening dress would be accepted at Court in 
place of costly Household uniforms. This, with all 
duty and respect to His Majesty, must have come as 
something of a disappointment to certain members of 
the Labour Cabinet to whom £5,000 a year, with only 
a suburban villa to keep up, must leave ample margin 
for the provision of these fine feathers, which are, 
after all, the natural plumage of such as soar to the 
heights recently achieved by Labour. The clothes ques- 
tion was continued in the somewhat anxious initiation 
of the new Household officials in the mysteries of 
Court etiquette and their new duties; with the result 
that we are to see our Sccialist legislators attending 
levees in the due equipment of cut steel buttons, lace 
ruffles, silk stockings, knee breeches, pumps and 
buckles, cocked hats and swords. 


* * 


At the two great receptions held on the night before 
the opening of Parliament at the Hyde Park Hotel and 
Londonderry House respectively, the clothes question 
was again much to the fore. Only on the Londonderry 
House invitation cards was the word ‘‘ Decorations ”’ 
specified ; and everybody had on their best and gayest, 
so that those rooms which have so long been the social 
centre of Conservative society, blazed with diamonds 
and ribbons and stars and silks and gay stuffs and 
jewels and colours of every description. Decorations 
were worn at Hyde Park, although decorations of a 
different kind. They also were specified on the cards 
of invitation in the comprehensive term ‘‘ Morning 
Dress.’’ Now it is difficult to look brilliant in tweeds 
or a high dress; nor does the smoking of pipes, how- 
ever much it may add to the comfort of certain indi- 
viduals concerned in the smoking, add really to the 
amenities of a large gathering in crowded rooms. The 
Labour world wished to make it plain that it had 
nothing to do with diamonds and tiaras, ermine and 
ospreys, caviare and champagne, as adjuncts to social 
intercourse. Tweeds and lemonade were to be the 
symbols of a high thinking unattainable by those who, 
in the company of dukes and duchesses, had cham- 
pagne spilled on cloth of gold by a jostle from lordly 
elbows. I was not asked to the Hyde Park reception 


and depend upon hearsay for my impressions of the 
scene there; but I am still in no doubt whatever as to 
which of the two scenes was the more decorative or 
contained the greater possibility of human entertain- 
ment and interest. 


And when I went to the House of Commons on 
Tuesday afternoon and saw Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
take his seat in front of the historic box (which he did 
not once venture to thump), I could see that the clothes 
question was still at work in its subtle way. The 
Labour members as a whole are quite artlessly 
dressed ; and whereas a kind of easy but not ungrace- 
ful informality has taken the place, for the majority of 
the House of Commons members, of the old and excel- 
lent correctness of attire, still there were dotted over 
the rest of the House here and there figures 
which showed that certain members sstill have 
a sense of what is due to the House and to 
themselves in that matter. When I looked down 
on the women members I perceived that here 
again a subtle distinction was at work. Some 
mysterious pact seems to have been arrived at 
certain women members, no doubt instigated by Lady 
Astor, that they shall not in any way compete in the 
matter of outward adorning, with the result that the 
benches are relieved here and there by certain rather 
nun-like apparitions in dresses and hats of black, with 
quaker-like embellishments of fair, white linen. Lady 
Astor, whether in virtue of her seniority or not, has 
adopted as headdress a kind of biretta or cap of main. 
tenance ; I need not say that it, like the elaborately severe 
attire of certain other lady members, is extremely be- 
coming. But here again Labour has not the modesty 
to conform; it must be different, and show that its 
adherents are not as other men and women; and Miss 
Margaret Bondfield appeared at the end of the Treasury 
bench unhatted, uncapped, and unadorned. How 
trifling and unimportant it all is I do not need to be 
reminded ; but very trifling things may be very signifi- 
cant, and we are absurdly like children in this matter of 
the putting on of apparel. 

* * * 


Now there does not seem to me any reason why 
Labour should set out to be conspicuously ill-dressed. 
In Mrs. Philip Snowden, at any rate, it has a charming 
example to the contrary in its own ranks. But why 
frumpishness and dowdiness and general humpiness 
and dustiness and untidiness should be regarded as 
necessarily the outward and visible sign of a peculiar 
brand of patriotic seriousness I cannot for the life of 
me understand. If I were a Labour leader succeeding 
a Tory or Liberal Government, I should not only want 
my men to do better and be better than their prede- 
cessors, I should want them to look better; and my 
women, too. I should wish to advertise by an outward 
smartness and brightness the inner and hidden efficiency 
of my organization; and I should try to inspire my 
women adherents with the belief that the wearing of 
pretty clothes may be as tonic and_ refresh- 
ing to the mind as the taking of pleasant 
baths is to the _ body. I would wish my 
administration to stand for beauty as well as 
efficiency; and particularly if I were Prime Minister 
would I be inclined to have a parade of my front 
benchers before a sitting of Parliament, and examine 
their boots. Anything more hideous than the extremi- 
ties of a row of men sitting along the front benches 
with their legs crossed and their boots looking heaven 
in the face with every kind of curvilinear distortion I 
can hardly imagine; and I must say that in this respect 
the Conservative boot, although leaving much to be 
desired, is, beside the lamentable Labour boot, almost an 
objet d’art. Failing the possibility of a parade and 
inspection, I would content myself with a rule that 
crossing the knees was forbidden on the front bench. 

* * * 


You see we cannot all shine at both ends. We can- 
not all from our heads ray out into the world those 
effulgent beams of wisdom and enlightenment which are 
so beneficent in dissipating its darkness. But to anyone 
in' receipt of £400 a year from the State, the shining 
of a small candle in the shape of a trim pair of boots 
is not impossible. If, indeed, neither party wore any 
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clothes at all, and the benches were thronged simply 
with Carlyle’s pink and white forked radishes, it would 
be quite impossible (except for an occasional Liberal 
beard or so) to say to what party any individual 
belonged. They would all be singularly alike in that 
case. But the Labour boot is unmistakable; and so 
long as men have to go clothed, it seems to me folly 
for a whole party to handicap itself by adopting ugli- 
ness as a badge. After all, the boots and the clothes 
are only my foolish and frivolous symbols for some- 
thing which I mean quite seriously; and that is that 
people who pretend to intellectual leadership, and to 
superiority on some ground or other over those who 
have achieved power without effort, should be very 
careful not to despise a quality just because it happens 
to function as an advantage to the adversary. It is 
quite true that you may so cultivate the graces and 
amenities of life as to make you selfish and careless 
as to the needs of others who lack those amenities ; but 
that does not make the graces and amenities in them- 
selves undesirable. After all, the love of beauty is a 
thing that has to be trained and cultivated ; no political 
body has it by nature. A kind of rough defiance of 
the graces and amenities is not the way to show a genu- 
ine superiority. In the best societies in the world the 
best of everything comes together; and I cannot help 
thinking that much as Labour may for the moment 
insist on the tweed and cocoa standard, that will be a 
very brief phase, and that as material wealth is gradually 
transferred from its present owners to the deserving 
Socialists, so will their ideas on the subject of diamonds 
and caviare become modified. Who knows but, in that 
day, the really smart wear will be sackcloth? 


Fitson YounGc 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


ORE than twenty years ago one of our most 
eminent critics of Victorian literature rashly 


committed himself to the statement that 
Anthony Trollope’s novels were not only dead, but 
‘“* dead beyond any possibility of resurrection.’’ This 
heresy provoked immediate counterblasts, notably from 
Sir Leslie Stephen and Mr. Frederick Harrison, who 
both ventured to claim for Trollope, if not exactly an 
eternity of fame, at any rate a constant supply of 
readers till well into the twenty-first century. So far 
the world is with them, if we may judge from the 
numerous reissues of Trollope’s best novels in the last 
twenty years, both in England and in America. The 
latest of these is Messrs. Bell’s handy reprint of their 
eight-volume edition of the Barsetshire stories, with 
an excellent introduction by Mr. Harrison. 

It is enough to say that to our own taste there are 
few novelists who surpass Trollope in his appeal at 
certain moments—the moments when a reader wants 
to be pleasantly entertained without any strain being 
put on his mind. The quiet even flow of the Barset- 
shire stories, never wildly exciting but never really 
dull, touched with lambent humour and full of a genial 
and placid interest in trivial folks, lulls a reader to 
forgetfulness of the outside world almost as surely as 
the scampering vivacity of Dumas or the broad 
humanism of Scott. There are few readers in 
these sophisticated days who take Trollope’s creations 
so seriously as he did when he was inventing them, 
and when he wrote: 

I have wandered about among the rocks and woods, crying 
at their grief, laughing at their absurdities, and thoroughly 
enjoying their joy. I have been impregnated with my own 
creations till it has been my only excitement to sit with my 
pen in my hand and drive them before me at as quick a pace as 
I could make them travel. 

The pace never varied much, however: two 
hundred and fifty words every quarter of an 
hour was Trollope’s regular stint, for two and 
a half hours before breakfast every morning. 
If the one confession savours of the mysterious quality 
known as inspiration, the other brings us down to a 
much more pedestrian level of work. Yet we must 


not forget that Scott produced practically the whole 
of the Waverley novels in the same fashion. When 
his visitors saw that he had finished the three or four 
letters—conceived on the ampler scale of a day when 
the recipient had to pay the postage—which they 
thought that he was writing, another sheet of 
‘ Quentin Durward ’ or ‘ Redgauntlet ’ was ready for 
the printer. 

It is not merely, however, because Trollope’s best 
work is so placidly pleasant to read that we agree with 
Sir Leslie Stephen and Mr. Harrison in claiming for 
him the modified immortality of the twenty-first 
century. He has another and even rarer merit, in 
presenting what Mr. Harrison justly calls a singularly 
faithful portrait of English society in the middle of the 
Victorian era. Trollope himself was proud to think 
that he had produced a section of social history in 
writing fiction for his bread. He was never better 
pleased with any criticism than when Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, recalling one of Grimm’s fairy-tales, said 
that his books were ‘‘ just as real as if some giant had 
hewn a great lump out of the earth and put it under a 
glass case, with all its inhabitants going about their 
daily business, and not suspecting that they were 
being made a show of ’’—something like the ants’ 
nests that used to be—and, perhaps, still are—a 
popular exhibit in Mr. Gamage’s children’s bazaar. 
The marvellous thing is that Trollope painted the life 
of Barsetshire with the minute fidelity which his con- 
temporary and well-informed critics unite in praising, 
without apparently having any direct personal 
knowledge of its inner circles. He tells us himself 
that he was often asked when he had lived in a 
cathedral close and become intimate with archdeacons ; 
and had been able to answer that he had never lived in 
a close and had never spoken to an archdeacon, but 
had evolved Dr. Grantley ‘‘ out of his moral conscious- 
ness.’’ This statement, made in his later years, is 
somewhat at variance with the concluding paragraph 
of the ‘ Last Chronicle of Barset,’ though possibly 
that was ‘‘ spoken according to the trick ’’; the time 
had not come for all the secrets of the desk to be 
revealed. ‘‘ As an old contemporary of these distant 
ages myself,’’ says Mr. Harrison, ‘‘ as one who knew 
Trollope in the flesh, who met him in the very world 
of clubs, society and official anterooms he paints, who 
has known parsonages and cathedral closes, and seen 
a bishop’s palace in the old days, I will vouch for the 
faithful presentment of these Barsetshire novels.’’ In 
the other series of political novels, extending from 
‘ Can You Forgive Her? ’ to ‘ The Prime Minister ’— 
which we trust that Messrs. Bell will also see their 
way to reprint—Trollope shows the same uncanny 
power of taking his reader behind the scenes of White- 
hall and Downing Street. He is, so far as we know, 
the only novelist who ever ventured to describe a 
meeting of the British Cabinet, and that in an age 
when Cabinet secrets were much better kept than they 
are to-day. The few who really knew admitted that 
he had got wonderfully close to verisimilitude in that 
matter, although Mr. Gresham was not Mr. Gladstone, 
nor Mr. Daubeny, Mr. Disraeli, nor Mr. Monk John 
Bright. Trollope never descended to caricature nor 
even to the then imperfect art of photography. 
Perhaps for that very reason his political portraits 
give us as lively a sense of their reality and lifelike- 
ness as those of Lord Beaconsfield in ‘ Lothair ’ and 
‘ Endymion.’ 

It may have been some underground working of the 
subliminal consciousness—the only scientific attempt 
to explain this form of inspiration—which thus 
enabled Trollope to project his imagination into an 
alien world and bring it back to his desk with realities 
sticking to it. However he did it, there is no question 
as to the truthfulness of his pictures. He is as much 
at home on the unknown territory of the Barchester 
close and the Colonial Office as on the familiar ground 
of the hunting field and the Inland Navigation. Even 
the legal problems in which he was fond of dabbling— 
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usually a fertile source of trouble to novelists—are 
said to present no essential flaw in the eyes of 
Victorian lawyers. How he managed it all, Heaven 
only knows, but the fact is not seriously questioned 
by those who were in the best position to judge at 
the time. Even if the world ever gets too serious to 
care about novels as mere sources of amusement—and 
some of our modern novelists appear anxious to help 
it on that path—Trollope’s books will continue to be 
read for information as to the social life of that 
curious Victorian age which he depicted so fully and 
lovingly. Perhaps that is his surest guarantee for the 
immortality which he officially but vainly hoped to 
attain by his invaluable invention of the postal pillar 
box. 


GREAT ACTING 
By Ivor Brown 


NFLUENZA, that common devil of an English 
I winter which cometh not out by prayer, fasting, 

medicine, or any means short of granting him full 
hospitality till he sickens of his host, has compelled 
me during this last fortnight to read of plays instead 
of seeing them. My reading informs me of two great 
feasts of acting; one at Hampstead, provided by Miss 
Athene Seyler, the other at Hammersmith, where the 
entertainer is Miss Edith Evans. Neither feast, it 
will be noticed, took place in the great theatres of the 
West End, and neither was occasioned by a modern 
English play. Miss Seyler is acting in a translated 
Italian comedy. Miss Evans is the Millamant, in 
Congreve’s ‘ Way of the World.’ In both cases I 
have seen the old issue of comparison raised. Have 
we not players, it is asked, worthy to be ranked with 
the mighty names of English theatrical tradition? 
Have we not a team fit to hold candles against all 
that company described with such fondness by Colley 
Cibber and described, despite the Dunciad, with great 
liveliness and distinction ? 

Of course there is no answer to this question, but 
a hundred thoughts spring out of it. It is a common- 
place that acting must vanish with the actor and 
leave not a wrack behind. As Cibber more gracefully 
puts it, ‘* Pity it is, that the momentary Beauties 
flowing from an harmonious Elocution, cannot like 
those of Poetry, be their own Record! That the 
animated Graces of the Player can live no longer than 
the instant Breath and Motion that presents them; or 
at best can but faintly glimmer through the Memory 
or imperfect attestation of a few surviving Spectators. 
Could how Betterton spoke be as easily known as 
what he spoke, then might you see the Muse of 
Shakespeare in her Triumph, with all her Beauties in 
their best Array, rising into real Life, and charming 
her Beholders.’’ Even the names of great actors live 
often by chance. Because Elia is immortal, his darling 
players share that gift of life. Elliston and Munden, 
Bensley and Dodd, we know their names, refashion 
their splendours or their antics in our mind’s eye, but 
only because there was one among them taking notes 
that have defied the cold winds of time. 

The matter is one of relative standards. Yorick 
may, after all, have been in the light of eternity a 
common bore, Burbage a ranter, Betterton but a 
shadow of the giant Cibber made him. Dryden wrote 
of Mrs. Barry as of a masterpiece, but what were 
Dryden’s canons? There was little competition in 

her time, one or two companies sufficing London. 
' Perhaps Cibber’s gods and goddesses were of normal 
clay, Lamb’s heroes but reflections of that writer’s 
passion for the play-house. There is no verdict 
possible now. 

But this much we can say, that nine-tenths of 
modern acting must be smaller, paler stuff than the 
acting of one, two, or three centuries ago. This 
partly because a comedy of modern manners must be 


a comedy of reticence and quietude, since Englishmen 
of to-day (outside of farces wherein all faces are gar- 
goyles) do not shout, flourish, or attitudinize. You 
cannot put the grand manner into the delicate contain- 
ing vessels supplied by Mr. A. A. Milne; broken porce- 
lain were all that would result. For good or ill we 
have our naturalistic drama in which the first virtue 
of the actor is to let his verbal pleasantries slide 
from his lips as easily as the cigarette-smoke he inevit- 
ably exhales. 

Nor does the ‘‘ drama of ideas ”’ offer much scope 
to the actor who would make a show of his own 
graces, gallantry, or bravura. The first duty of the 
players in the Galsworthian type of play, say 
‘ Loyalties,’ is rather like the duty of the Athenian 
women as enjoined by Pericles, not to be too much 
noticed. Let them be natural; let them talk to the 
audience as to their families, applying to the drama- 
tist’s characters a disciplined art of counterfeit. Even 
in the most emotional of Ibsen’s plays, ‘ Hedda 
Gabler,’ Hedda must remember that she is in a parlour 
of the day, not in a palace half as old at time. She 
has none of the mighty liberties of a Phedra, a 
Cleopatra, a Roxana. She is in bondage to the anti- 
macassar; she must take to her pistols as to parlour- 
tricks. 


This may make Hedda’s task harder than 
Phedra’s; it certainly makes it different. Modern 
acting, as far as one can judge, has more of simulation 
and less of presentation than the acting of past ages. 
The very shape of our picture-stage, with its: sugges- 
tion of the fourth-wall, cries out for the imitation of the 
mime and defeats the individualism of the virtuoso. 
The player’s elocution in the realistic play must be 
based on parlour speech and not upon rules of harmony 
and considerations of abstract beauty. Note that 
Cibber ascribes Mrs. Barry’s early failure not to any 
inability to simulate but to some defect of ear and 
‘* unskilful Dissonance in her manner of pronuncia- 
tion.’’ So, too, Mrs. Oldfield nearly failed through 
lack of ‘‘ propriety ’’ in diction. Standards of this 
kind would clear ninety per cent. of modern actresses 
off the stage. One would like to have Cibber’s verdict 
on the methods of speech apparently considered elegant 
by some of our young favourites. His judgments 
would not, I think, be dull. 


Modern English acting provides usually an adequate 
and sometimes a brilliant medium for the modern 
English play. It is life-size. It is deft and slick and 
suitable. Having few passions to tear, it cannot 
strew the stage with tatters. Like the drama itself, 
it goes about its business quietly. Within its limited 
range it has a well-groomed competence. If you 
refuse to allow it ‘‘ greatness,’’ it may answer that, if 
it began thus to swell, it would burst our drawing- 
room drama into fragments. And so it would. He 
who goes in search of new Bernhardts must provide 
them with a new kind of play. The Germans, I 
understand, are evolving an ‘‘ expressionist ’’ acting 
for their ‘‘ expressionist ’’ plays. There should be 
room in this new-style drama for the old-style great- 
ness, for the acting, that is, which presents instead of 
copying, declaims instead of hinting, and adorns 
instead of interpreting. 

In the meantime English acting continues to perfect 
its modern neatnesses. Lacking anything that 
approaches the discipline of the Comédie francaise, it 
must approach historic drama by the light of its native 
wits and without the guidance of authority and tradi- 
tion. We must be grateful to the societies like the 
Phoenix and the Fellowship of Players, which give 
keen players a chance to feel after a classical style of 
their own and to attain by an empirical method a 
rhythm of voice and body apt to the drama of poetic 
declamation. And there is always the Old Vic. as a 
class-room for the voung idea that has ambitions in 
the stage-craft of Shakespeare. Great acting in the 
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traditional sense is no counterfeit of life, but the 
emphasis and embellishment and, if you like, exaggera- 
tion of phases of life. It is the exploitation of mind 
and body for emotion’s sake, the sounding of a voice 
of gold, or the witchery of a gesture that is picked 
because it is the noblest man can contrive and not the 
normal at which realism aims. And this beauty of 
mien and motion and voice is not, as it might seem, 
a gift from heaven but won by wit and diligence. 
Wrote Cibber of Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Oldfield : 


How unaccountably, then, does a Genius for the Stage make 
its way towards Perfection. For, notwithstanding these equal 
disadvantages, both these Actresses, though of different Excel- 
lence, made themselves complete mistresses of their Art, by 
the Prevalence of their Understanding. 


Great acting, then, being larger than life, demands 
a play that will give scope to its niches and exube- 
rance. Of such plays the modern English drama has 
no constant flow and no series of traditional revivals. 
Hence the Tragic and Comic Muse must dwindle 
towards realism as Millamant dwindled to a wife. But 
when Millamant is wanted we can boast that she is 
ready, and in our realistic drama we have a wealth of 
simulative talent (go to any piece of the Reandean 
Companies, for example) that gives forth acting which, 
if not great by the old canons of diction and gesture, 
is great in accuracy and concentration of counterfeit, 
and so renders all the service which the modern drama- 
tist demands. 


A WANDERER IN RAVENNA 


By Louis GoLpING 


my tent in those gardens of Ravenna where once 
Byron strode, flinging back his hair. The guide- 
books tell you that his palazzo was converted into the 
“Hotel Byron,’’ and that it has pride of place; but you 
will look vainly now for concierge in that melancholy 
building to relieve you of your staff and scrip. How 
long ago is it that his name failed of its old potency? 
Or is the palazzo the scene of some redoubtable victory 
of the ecclesiastical party over the forces of free- 
masonry, with which the author of ‘ Don Juan’ 
must surely be identified? Did the victors exorcise that 
bad spirit with bell, book and candle? I found my way 
thither, my first evening in Ravenna, having been told 
blankly at the very station that “Byron? No, signore 
—there is no such forestiere in this town!” “ Hote}! ”’ 
I insisted bitterly, “ Hotel!’’ They shrugged g@eir 
shoulders, not without sympathy. Having d 
my possessions elsewhere, I made my way through 
Adriatic mist to my lord’s dispossessed mansion—a 
shoe-shop and a “ Caffé Byron’’—so much at least— 
feebly endeavouring to extract from the name’s pale 
glamour a stray soldo or two. Never a guest there to 
drink even unconsciously a salutation to the poet. But 
a statue in the piazza there to whose dark 
eyes and dark heart erected but our poet’s own, surely ? 
O you get tired, verily, you get tired, of the Risorgi- 
mento, of Garibaldi, even. Upon this occasion I could 
have spared this monument to his virtues. I wish it 
had been a statue of Byron there, engirdled by dim 
trees, and the mist slipping between them like his own 
disconsolate lovers. The ecclesiastical party may have 
been too strong to have permitted it, or the immanence 
of Dante too over-powering. But I take courage from 
the discovery that in this same palace, where once the 
Hellespontine swimmer dwelt, the “Sport Club di 
Ravenna ”’ now assembles. It may be the thin end of 
the freemasonic wedge. Whether it be or no, I shall 
return some day to this palazzo and bear with me a 
cohort of revellers to make the “ Caffé Byron ”’ resound 
with his praises. I hardly know why I am so enthu- 
Siastic on my lord’s behalf. I have never had a tithe 
of this enthusiasm before. It must be those empty 


I CONFESS it grieved me to find I might not pitch 


tables, and the sallow little man who waited behind the 


bar dispiritedly and no mau came. Or more probably 
that statue of Garibaldi, that most meritorious statue, 
looming out of the desert square. 

Next evening I made my way towards an older 
monument—that Mausoleum of Theodoric the Goth 
roofed by a vast block of Istrian limestone, the legend 
tells, to protect his Aryan head from shafts of retribu- 
tory lightning. But vainly, vainly; for not even that 
redoubtable monolith was proof against the Nicene 
creed. The track of lightning runs across it from 
centre to circumference, and below it lay the heretic’s 
body like a charred log. As well hope for shelter from 
a fool’s cap and bells. How swiftly, indeed, were the 
hounds of orthodoxy on Theodoric’s traces, whether 
lightning consumed him, or clawed demons, like Alpine 
eagles bearing a chamois away, dropped him into a 
funnel of Lipari to disintegrate among spurts of 
sulphur. How mournful a prognostication of all intoler- 
ance are those three dismembered hands which may 
still be seen on the porticoes of Theodoric’s palace, as 
rendered by his craftsmen in the mosaic of the naves 
of San Apollinare Nuovo, and as not wholly expunged 
by the orthodox frenzy which rioted after his death. 
And neither the hand of Catherine nor Cromwell nor 
Lenin will be stayed by that remonstrance, nor will 
grass be the less red a thousand years hence than it 
was on Calvary, in Ravenna or Kishinev. 


I could find no way through these malodorous fields 
into the tomb, for here a ditch of noisome waters pre- 
vented me, there a high-locked gate. A girl of extreme 
beauty leaned from the window of a hovel, and directed 
me along paths even more impenetrable than the rest. 
Following her behest, I floundered into knee-deep mud, 
as men have floundered before, and would have gone 
further for less reward. But a shrivelled hag suddenly 
became manifest to me with a noise like a whirring of 
wings, as if she had clattered down from some dusky 
nest in the tree-tops. ‘‘ This way!’’ she pointed, and 
we blundered through a playground of snorting swine 
to a hedge thick as the tomb’s own walls. She pointed 
out a clean hole in the leafage, like a tunnel made by 
some waterside beast, and I slid through. There is 
philosophy here, I said, of a lovely maiden who but 
entangles you in thorns, and a vile hag who will instruct 
you to arrive at journey’s end slickly. Philosophy here, 
I said, but I dared not pause to resolve it in the dank 
tomb. The moon was now so fragile a lamp suspended 
over the wilderness that these grim blocks were 
grimmer and more immense than I had ever known 
masonry before. Bats squealed in and out of their dark 
holes, fearlessly close about my head, as if they knew 
how much more right they had there than I. Had 
Theodoric himself, soul or body, been strong enough to 
dispute their sovereignty ? 

All Ravenna lay like a city of the dead, guarded by 
smoky lamps of sunset. Exhalations thickened upon 
the air, or grew like more subtle trees out of roots that 
no man can dislodge into branches that shall not be 
lopped down. As their full blossoms shook, a poisonous 
pollen was sprayed into eyes and heart. Death is the 
ceremonial of importance in this place; as if to be 
alive here is an irreverence to those august who 
kinged and queened it and wrought unmortal beauty. 
And perhaps that is why the whole countryside had 
gathered that afternoon to follow the bier of a dead 
citizen. ‘‘ The sindaco is it who died?” I inquired. 
‘* A man of some substance? ’’ For it seemed that the 
whole coastland from Friuli to Ancona had gathered to 
do him honour. Wreaths so mountainy, vehicles so 
multitudinous, I have not before seen. ‘‘ No, a man!”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘A man like other men!” 

You might think that for these people only to die was 
to behave decorously in Ravenna. The bats in the 
mausoleum of Theodoric had no doubt of it. 


C, The Index to Volume 136 of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW is now on sale, price 6d. Subscribers 
to that volume may obtain it free on application 
to the Publishers, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 
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WAGNER AS NOVELIST 
By DyNnELEY HussEy 


AST week, when I was writing in praise of 

Verdi’s ‘ Othello,’ I came suddenly to a pause. 

That often happens to the unfortunate writer 
who has not a ready pen. His remedy is to send down 
into the deep well of his own consciousness a little 
bucket which, when drawn up again, is found, if he 
is lucky, to contain a drop or two of that strange and 
volatile liquid we call Idea. But my case was serious. 
For, when I had got as far as saying that ‘ Othello’ 
might be considered the greatest of tragic operas, 
there arose before me, indignant as at an outrage, 
the spectre of Richard Wagner carrying in his hand 
the score of ‘ Tristan.” The pen ‘‘ dropped (pizzicato 
chord, please!) from my fingers.’’ However, down, 
with a clank, went my little bucket; and up, with a 
great grinding of cogs, it came again. What it 
brought up so beneficently for me was the idea of 
Wagner as novelist—Wagner als Romanschrieber ! 
The head of the spectre before me. became bald and 
domed; pouches appeared below the eyes and the 
cheeks hung heavy and flaccid; it was assuming the 
appearance of Henry James! Now, it often happens 
that further consideration persuades the writer that 
there is more of the little drop than appears in the 
bucket; that it is only a fortuitous sample, taken up 
as for analysis, from a great volume of ideas; that, in 
short, the well is indeed the proverbial residence of 
Truth. 

Wagner as novelist—let me expound. His works 
—and especially his masterpieces, ‘ Tristan’ and 
‘ Die Meistersinger ’—seem to me more akin to the art 
of Flaubert and Henry James than to that of the 
theatre. In ‘ Tristan,’ above all, there is very little 
dramatic action in the ordinary sense; the interest is 
held by the psychological reactions of one character 
upon another rather than by their deeds. The 
dramatist does, of course, deal with such reactions, 
but properly he shows them to us through the deeds 
of his characters; the novel may be far more static 
and, unless it is drama in disguise, deals primarily 
with the psychology of its persons, who are more 
interesting for what they are than for what they do. 
The border-line between the two forms is as difficult 
to define as that between prose and poetry; but 
Wagner does come down definitely on the side of the 
novel. His music is a continuous commentary upon 
the inner working of the minds of his characters, 
revealing thoughts which are not expressed in their 
words and even disclosing, in the very manner of 
Henry James, what A thinks B is thinking A is think- 
ing to the nth power. That is the real use and vin- 
dication of the leit-motiven; they are not mere symbols 
for stage-properties, but the musical expression of 
ideas, which are important in the conflict between the 
minds of the characters. Wagner’s amazing skill in 
modifying his themes, as we modify, without altering, 
our prejudices in the face of circumstance, and of com- 
bining them, as we associate one thought with 
another, is only one of the marvels of his stupendous 
brain. 

Let me analyze a few scenes and draw parallels in 
development of this idea. There is the end of the 
first act in ‘ Tristan.’ This scene, where the lovers 
do at last, after an hour or more of misunderstanding 
and of expectation on the part of the audience, em- 
brace, is of the very same kind as that moment in the 
‘Golden Bowl,’ when after two hundred and twenty 
closely-printed pages of preparation, Charlotte and the 
Prince let themselves, ‘‘ so beautifully,’’ go. 

And so for a minute they stood together, as strongly held and 
as closely confronted as any hour of their easier past even had 
seen them. They were silent at first, only facing and faced, 
only grasping and grasped, only meeting and met.“ It’s 
sacred,”’ he said at last. 

** It’s sacred,’’ she breathed back to him. They vowed it, 


gave it out and took it in, drawn by their intensity more closely 
together. Then of a sudden, through this tightened circle, as 


at the issue of a narrow strait into the sea beyond, everything 
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broke up, broke down, melted and mingled. Their lips sought 
their lips, their pressure their response and their response their 
pressure ; with a violence that had sighed itself the next moment 
to the longest and deepest of stillnesses they passionately sealed 


their pledge. 

That is how Henry James does it and his prose rises 
to a rare height of passion; approaches as near as 
literature probably can to the ecstasy of the music 
which accompanies that other first embrace. 

But an even more striking instance is the opening 
scene of Act ii, which contains an expression, as 
definite as any words could give, of all the emotions 
experienced by the lover awaiting the beloved—the 
happy expectation, the fear of disappointment, the 
nervous agitation, like a fierce agony, in the piercing 
tones of the wind-instruments, and the delirious joy 
which surges up and overwhelms singers and audience 
at Tristan’s entrance. All this is portrayed against a 
precisely described back-ground of a park by moon- 
light ; and, miracle! it is written mostly in three parts 
as clean as any counterpoint of Bach’s—the upward 
sweep of the basses, the triplet figure in the upper 
strings suggestive of the locality, and the keen cry, 
growing ever more agitated, of the oboes. This last 
figure used to be a stumbling-block, a too naive illus- 
tration, it seemed, of the waving of Isolde’s scarf. 
But is it not rather a translation into terms of music 
of her pricking desire, just as her action is the 
symptom of her impatience? 

Never has psychology been rendered in music with 
so much accurate detail, unless it be in the last act. 
Here it is Tristan who awaits the coming of Isolde. 
In his fever he imagines her arrival and, looking 
landwards, cries out that he sees her ship. I am re- 
minded of Frédéric Moreau waiting at the corner of 
the Rue Tronchet for Mme. Arnoux : 

Dans ses accés de fureur contre Mme. Arnoux, il l’injuriait 

a demi-voix. Puis c’étaient des faiblesses A s’évanouir, et tout 

4 coup des rébondissements d’espérance. Elle allait paraitre. 

Elle était 14, derriére son dos. II se retournait: rien! .... 

Cinq heures arrivérent! Cinq heures et demie! Six heures! 

Le gaz s’allumait. Mme. Arnoux n’était pas venue. 

There is the scene from ‘ Tristan’ in another set- 
ting, even to the torchlight—except that the hero, not 
having been stuck like a pig, is in a less delirious con- 
dition. | Wagner achieves the same effects as the 
novelist; he is concerned with the description of the 
locality and with all the workings of Tristan’s fevered 
brain. The dramatist proper does not spend his time 
describing the scenery, which is visible to all eyes in 
the audience; the musician, when he happens to be 
Wagner, is able to build up his set in tones, so that 
we may shut our eyes and dismiss from our thoughts 
the canvas castles and unnatural trees. Nowhere is 
his grasp of a situation more sure than in this third 
act; and his means, so simple, are the use of the 
music which accompanied the love-duet, but now em- 
bittered in harmony and broken in rhythm. There is 
no real action until the end of the act; yet the plaintive 
answer of the shepherd’s pipe to Tristan’s cry of 
‘* The ship! The ship!’’ ranks with the climax of 
the scene, when Isolde enters as he howls out in 
agony, ‘‘ The torch is extinct! ’’ as one of the most 
moving moments in all the repertory of the theatre. 
But it is not essentially a theatrical effect. It might 
be done in a novel, though prose could hardly equal 
the poignancy of the music. Flaubert does, in fact, 
produce a similar effect, by very different means, when 
he goes on, after the passage I have quoted, to ex- 
plain the reason for Mme. Arnoux’s failure to keep 
her appointment. I would not be thought to con- 
demn Wagner for transgressing rules which are 
only made to be broken, provided the breach is justi- 
fied by success. This power of presenting psychology 
through music is one element, though only one o 
several, which has contributed to the success of Wag- 
ner’s works and placed him among the immortals. 

Note.—I much regret that in my last article, through 
a mixture of carelessness and mental aberration, | at- 
tributed to W. E. Henley a quotation taken from Mr. 
Alfred Noyes’s poem, ‘ The Organ Grinder.’ 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘| The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

‘| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
th. writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

‘i Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


BOLSHEVISM AND FASCISM 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Dr. Shadwell’s article on Bolshevism v. 
Fascism, with special reference to the British Fas- 
cisti, calls for a rejoinder, because although his argu- 
ments are essentially in favour of Fascism he denies 
their logical conclusion. That the country has long felt 
the need of some such organization to resist the grow- 
ing extreme Left-wing tendencies is evidenced by the 
existence of numerous leagues, unions, etc., all with 
patriotic and constitutional aims. In essentials these 
are Fascist movements, that is, they adopt the basic 
principle of Fascism which is the subordination of all 
petty and conflicting ‘‘ class ’’ or ‘‘ party ”’ interests 
to the interests of the nation as a whole. So far, 
apparently, Dr. Shadwell thinks it is wise to go, but 
he considers that to take the further step of preparing 
to resist the forces of revolution and disorder by other 
means than by mere pious resolutions is provocative 
and dangerous. History, I venture to think, has 
shown us that mere lofty ideals, unaccompanied by 
preparedness to act, have not sufficed to stem the cur- 
rent of revolution. Constitutional assemblies full of 
promise—and promises—have been swept away by 
minorities, precisely because those minorities dealt in 
deeds rather than words. 

Dr. Shadwell’s knowledge of Communism cannot 
be questioned; his various contributions to the Press 
are evidence that he has studied it at the fountain 
head: its own publications. He is no doubt familiar 
with the principles laid down at the Fourth Congress 
of the Communist International with reference to 
Labour Governments in general, also with the pub- 
lished opinions of the Bolshevist leaders regarding the 
personnel of the present British Government. He will 
recollect what was there said about the Second 
(Socialist) International to which the Prime Minister 
until recently belonged. Although he has resigned 
from membership, it does not necessarily follow that 
he has ceased to adhere to its policy. The very exist- 
ence of this International is looked upon as provocative 
by the Communist leaders. Zinoviev, the President, 
said of it: 

It should be shouted from the house-tops that the amalgama- 

tion of the 2nd and 24 Internationals signifies among other 

things a new conspiracy of White Terror against the workers 

. it is nothing but artillery preparation for a new onslaught 
of the international bourgeoisie against the revolutionary 
workers, an onslaught of unprecedented brutality. . . . One 
may say without exaggeration that the most central task of our 
day (nay, perhaps of our entire epoch) is to defeat the Social 

Democracy, the main factor of the international counter-revolu- 

tion, the chief obstacle in the way of the victory of the inter- 

national working-class. ... Our fight against international 

Menshevism and the amalgamation of the 2nd and 24 Inter- 

nationals is not a struggle of factions within the Socialist move- 

ment as some are inclined to think, but the last and decisive 
fight of the International working-class against the last advocate 
and agent of International capitalism. 

Does it not seem superfluous to confine one’s 
patriotism to mere words, on the plea of abstention 
from provocation, in face of a mentality that can see 
provocation in a Socialist movement? As well say, 
‘* I will not keep a trained house-dog—warranted to 
bite if necessary—on my premises to guard my pro- 
perty, lest a burglar sees in this an excuse for breaking 
in on the grounds that my dog is a provocative chal- 
lenge to his skill or courage ’’! 

It would be tedious to repeat all the disparaging 
remarks of the Bolshevists regarding our Prime Min- 
ister and his policy; one quotation from a recently 


published message from Moscow to the Communist 
Party in Britain will suffice : 

We know that the British workers have not yet shed their 
illusions and have not lost their faith in bourgeois democracy. 
The British Communist Party must therefore not tire in un- 
masking the true nature of the politicians and the bourgeois 
character of the Parliamentarians of the Labour Party. ... 
You must gain the firm support of the agricultural workers of 
Great Britain, who were so shamefully betrayed by Ramsay 
MacDonald. . . . 

In conclusion, Sir, the British Fascisti movement, 
as its leaflets clearly state, stands for constitutional 
methods and the preservation of law and order so long 
as these do not break down. In the event of their 
doing so, however, it is prepared, unlike other or- 
ganizations, to take one step further and to maintain 
the principles for which it stands by deeds, as well as 
words. 

I am, etc., 
West Kensington B. Avery 


[We do not quite see the force of our correspon- 
dent’s argument. How do long extracts from 
speeches delivered in vilification of a Socialist Prime 
Minister prove the advisability or efficacy of British 
Fascism?—Epb. S.R. | 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I am surprised that the important and timely 
article on this subject, contributed by Dr. Arthur Shad- 
well to your issue of February 2, does not seem to 
have aroused the interest that it deserves. For in that 
article Dr. Shadwell makes it clear that the Socialists 
of this country intend to win the next General Election 
at all costs, by fair means or by foul. In case their 
intensive propaganda, supported no doubt by the 
swarm of Bolshevist agitators who will accompany the 
Russian representative whom the present Government 
has invited, should not prove entirely successful, the 
more extreme Socialists are organizing means for ter- 
rorizing the electors so as to prevent their going to 
the polls; and there will be none to protect them, for 
all the organized forces of the country are under the 
control of the Socialists. If these plans turn out suc- 
cessfully, giving the Socialists not only office. but 
office with power, their domination will be permanent : 
nothing short of a successful counter-revolution can 
dislodge them. 

Our old, out-worn, political parties do not appear 
to realize the true significance of the next General 
Election. It will be something far more momentous 
than the usual political conflict: it will be the decisive 
battle in the class-war. 

I am, etc., 


Exmouth ** FOREWARNED ”’ 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Socialism has working for it to-day, right in 
our midst, the most unceasing, dangerous and highly- 
organized propaganda the world has probably ever 
known, supported by endless funds from Germany, 
Russia and the extremists of all the world, banded 
together, some by hate, some by jealousy, others by 
hope of loot, to encompass the ruin of our beloved 
land, wreck the civilization of a thousand years, fetter 
our freedom, and destroy our homes. 

Britons, who love their country and would remain 
their own masters, must combat this destructive 
propaganda. It must be countered by education and 
the spreading of knowledge as to what is the real 
meaning and aim of this evil thing which is cropping 
up all around us. 

There is no time to lose in forming new Societies. 
We have already a great non-party Association of 
wide experience at hand, the British Empire Union, 
familiar with every subtle underground scheme and 
plan of the Socialist, Communist and Bolshevist ; and 
it remains with us all to help it to fight our battle. 

I am, etc., 
S. R. GresHam SHAW 

Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 
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THE BANKS AND MONETARY POLICY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. McKenna’s outspoken pronouncement at 
the annual meeting of the Midland Bank upon the in- 
fluence of monetary policy upon trade is not only 
valuable as an exposé of the banking principles upon 
which such policy depends, but because it draws at- 
tention to the fact not always realized that monetary 
policy, primarily the nation’s business, is decided by 
a small body of men in the interests of banking. Much 
criticism has been directed against the monetary policy 
of British banking and against Peel’s Bank Act. The 
amalgamation of the banks has aimed, undoubtedly, 
at a perpetuation of the conservative principles so 
long in favour among bankers, fortified as they are 
by the dogmatic decision of the Cunliffe Commission ; 
and the fact that Peel’s Act has been four times sus- 
pended during its life of about eighty years seems to 
have made little impression on the public mind, though 
the Act was criticized adversely by so great a banker 
as the late Sir Edward Holden. 

Under present conditions all credit rests ultimately 
on banker’s credit and all banker’s credit rests ulti- 
mately on gold, for despite Mr. McKenna’s reference 
to gold as the ‘‘ pre-war ’’ basis of credit there has 
never, in the whole history of the interaction of bank- 
ing and industry in this country, been a time when 
the dominance of the gold standard idea (to which we 
are told ‘‘ we must get back ’’) as had so profound 
a material and psychological influence upon the people 
as to-day. It is a remarkable fact that the cyclical 
variations in trade to which Mr. McKenna refers are 
accepted as uncontrollable phenomena, which have 
never been satisfactorily explained, but which must be 
put up with. Yet an explanation may be found in his 
own words: ‘‘ Unless that institution (the Bank of 
England) makes additional loans or investments there 
is an automatic throttle on the expansion of Bank 
credit and the trade revival must be brought to a stand- 
still. ’’ In the interests, one may add, of sound 
banking. 

Now there always was such an ‘‘automatic throttle,’’ 
for purchases of gold by the Bank of England to form 
the basis of credit were always limited by the require- 
ments of sound banking, among the first of which is 
a sound judgment of national needs. It is this judg- 
ment that is challenged; it is strongly felt that the 
fact that a relatively more rapid industrial progress in 
other countries has been concomitant with a more 
elastic banking system, calls at least for explanation. 
Bankers can, however, be accused of no lack of 
patriotism nor of goodwill. The questions here raised 
are often spoken of as economic ones, but they are in 
fact purely banking ones which can only be dealt with 
by expert bankers. 

Reading between the lines of Mr. McKenna’s most 
valuable speech, one seems to detect a certain uneasi- 
ness. A first-hand comparative study, by a few lead- 
ing bankers, who could make the time to detach them- 
selves for a period from their preoccupations, of the 
best and the worst of productive conditions and equip- 
ments at home and abroad, would certainly refresh 
them, and would probably lead to solutions, yet 
unthought of, of the difficulties which any change of 
method presents. 

I am, etc., 
M. C. OLsson 

66 Cheyne Walk, S.W.3 


BRITISH EMIGRATION AND ALIEN 
IMMIGRATION 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In your last issue a correspondent put in a 
forcible plea for the selection of persons of British 
blood only to control and guide the Conservative 
Party. May I extend this plea for the country as a 


whole? On February 9, a Conservative ex-Minister, 
who, if I am not mistaken, has at least a modicum of 
alien blood in his veins, was urging English working 
men to emigrate from England’s shores to relieve 
over-population. In the meantime nothing is being 
done to arrest the steady influx of aliens, who, once 
admitted, do not emigrate. If this is allowed to go on 
it will come about that at no very distant date the 
English race in England will have become submerged, 
if not extinct. 

At the present moment we have a Government in 
power which represents only one-fifth of the electorate, 
and this fifth includes go per cent. of the two millions 
of voters who are Sinn Fein Irish, and a million or 
more Jews and other persons of alien origin in our 
population. 

That the present Socialist Government is out to 
destroy the provisions of the Aliens Act there can be 
no manner of doubt. The appointment of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson to the Home Office is sufficient proof of 
this. Like Messrs. MacDonald, Clynes, Snowden, 
Wedgwood, Webb, Walsh, Buxton, Trevelyan, 
Thomas, Jowett, Ponsonby, Shinwell and all other lead- 
ing members of the Government, Mr. Henderson has 
always been notorious for his opposition to the efforts 
made to exclude undesirable aliens from these shores. 
If Madame Sorgue, a notorious anarchist and Anglo- 
phobe of non-Jewish origin, was able to secure admis- 
sion to England, is it likely that the present Govern- 
ment would dare to exclude Jewish anarchists or 
criminals hailing from Russia? If they were to attempt 
it they would be speedily brought to heel by the publi- 
cation of the names of the leading Socialist and 
anarchist journals which have for years been in receipt 
of subsidies from the Soviet Government. 

I am, etc., 
J. H. 

8 Bolton Street, W.1 


LOCAL OPTION AND PROHIBITION 
To the Editor of the SatrurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—The voluminous correspondence which has 
been appearing in your widely-read columns of late 
emboldens me to inquire whether the term Local 
Option is not a misnomer, and whether your cor- 
respondents who advocate its adoption in our country 
would not be more explicit and use a more suitable 
term by the substitution of the word “ restriction ’’ 
for ‘‘ option,’’ since the proposals as I read them give 
no option to those who think differently from the 
teetotal section of the community. 

If, under the proposed ballot the people of a locality 
could vote for obtaining facilities where none exists in 
the matter of obtaining alcoholic liquor, or easier 
facilities where these were existent but inadequate, the 
word ‘‘ option ’’ might properly be used, but those who 
have taken the trouble to look into these proposals 
know the contrary, and therefore when Local 
‘* Optionists ’’ shout ‘‘ Trust the people,’’ they mean 
no such thing except from the point of view of limita- 
tion of existing facilities. Even if the proposals gave 
genuine option, for and against, in my humble opinion 
such a course is both undemocratic and unnecessary. 
There is only one option which is compatible with self- 
respecting freedom, viz., personal option. 

A person is no more forced to enter a licensed house 
than he is to go to a racecourse, football field, cinema, 
casino or <ther public place, and if he does go, he is 
under no obligation to indulge in anything that is 
practised there, whether it be betting or criminal or 
moral breaches of the law or social etiquette, unless 
he does it of his own free will and accord. If public- 
houses, inns, hotels, or whatever name one may 
choose to apply to them, are necessary to the public 
convenience, they will and ought to exist; if not, they 
will speedily close down. 

It is because I am confident that the ultimate aim 
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of the Local ‘‘ Optionists ’’ is Prohibition, and be- 
cause the establishment of that system has been chiefly 
responsible for degradation of character wherever it 
has been practised that I am apprehensive of its 
effects if ever it is introduced in this country, and 
although an ardent advocate for true temperance, I 
shall in my limited sphere vigorously oppose any at- 
tempt to enforce it upon the people of this country 
whether the attempt be open and above board or by 
successive steps, commencing with the establishment 
of so-called Local ‘‘ Option.”’ 
I am, etc., 
Ernest A. DANBURY 
Peterborough 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Reading the letters of your contributors, Mr. 
S. John Longman and Mr. John A. Pace, I am re- 
minded of an interview with the prominent brewer, 
Mr. Waters Butler, the Chairman of the great Mid- 
lands brewing firm of Mitchells and Butler, reported in 
the Westminster Gazette in 1919. After referring to 
difficulties in the administration of the liquor trade, 
Mr. Waters Butler said : 

The pretension that the trade can put all these matters right 
is sheer nonsense. With the utmost goodwill in the world 
they are powerless to do so, so long as the competitive element 
remains, and that means so long as the trade rests in private 
hands. Competition compels me to brew and sell a stronger 
liquor than I would like to produce. Competition compels 
publicans to wink at practices they acutely dislike. 

All these matters could be rapidly reformed if the State 
purchased the trade—lock, stock and barrel. Uniformity of 
management, economy of production, ruthless cutting down 
of licences to the actual needs of the community, the elimina- 
tion of bad liquor, and immense saving in transport, as well 
as the general provision of amenities and the rigid insistence 
on regulations for the prevention of excessive drinking—these 
are the benefits which State purchase would confer upon the 
community. ... 

In view of these and many other considerations I might 
bring forward, I am of opinion that a fair scheme of State 
purchase would be best for the community and best for the 
trader. 

So definite a statement in favour of the State pur- 
chase policy from one of the leading brewers of the 
day supplies such strong corroboration of Viscount 
Milner’s contention that I venture to think it should 
be known to your other readers who are no doubt fol- 
lowing this interesting correspondence with close 
attention. 

I am, etc., 
A. E. Groves 

Gwendwr Road, W.14 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Considering the strong attitude taken up by 
Mr. Fred Carter, it is instructive to hear that he has 
only just seen fit to examine the figures relating to 
the Carlisle scheme, after being reminded that such 
exist; and now he endeavours to confute those statis- 
tics by qualifying opinions of those whose testimony, 
he asserts, is of value because it comes from those 
who speak from personal knowledge, but in the same 
breath he also will have none of Sir Arthur Holbrook’s 
criticisms, which also happen to emanate from per- 
sonal knowledge and licensing experience, because the 
writer considers they are a partisan attack. If opinions 
can be credited on one side, surely cannot Mr. Carter 
be fair enough to give credit on the other? 

Your correspondent contradicts himself again later, 
when he suggests that the brewers are not able to do 
anything except encourage the sale of drink, to in- 
crease their business, and then he asserts that they can 
provide decent houses while paying good dividends, 
as another concern does. Either both can go hand in 
hand or they cannot. If they can, why not encourage 


the private owner in the efforts that are being made, 
instead of resorting to State trading, which is not the 
Let me also point out that, 


Government’s business. 


if it is purely a question of business, the reduction of 
nearly fifty per cent. in the number of licences, which 
Mr. Carter so disinterestedly but gleefully harps on, 
would not have been opposed by the owners if it was 
against their business interests to keep them open, 
and consequently there must have been a public de- 
mand for their retention for the owners to wish to 
continue in them. 

As regards Mr. S. J. Longman’s arguments, one 
does not have to go far to realize that at the back of 
the oft-repeated ‘‘ reduction of licences ’’ and “‘ fierce 
competition stimulating consumption,” is a longing 
for final reduction out of existence. By the way, as 
to the bad effects of ‘‘ stimulating consumption,’’ has 
your correspondent looked at the latest licensing 
statistics? Because it seems to any ordinary observer 
that consumption is not exactly being in any way 
stimulated, but on the contrary it is steadily declining. 

I am, etc., 
Joun A. Pace 

Temple, E.C.4 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REview 


SIR,—I have followed the correspondence on Local 
Option and Prohibition in your columns with interest, 
and am taking the liberty to draw attention to another 
Local Veto on the horizon : Mr. Hopkins Morris’s Bill, 
Local Veto for Wales, which comes up for its second 
reading in the House on February 15. These Vetoes 
are so non-British and so antagonistic to Conserva- 
tive traditions, that it is to be hoped the Opposition 
will give this measure short shrift in spite of the 
strong temperance party in the House. (I see there is 
a Temperance Committee, under Mrs. Wintringham, 
of 300 members.) These different Vetoes are really 
Prohibition in small doses, administered to the patient 
to prepare him for the big dose of a ‘‘ dry ’’ Britain 
when things are ripe. We are used to cranks nibbling 
at our personal liberty; Vegetarians, Crusaders, 
‘* Pussyfoots,’’ Anti-Sunday games, etc., but when 
they nibble on the fioor of the House of Commons, 
it is time for us to be wary. 

I am, etc., 
V. R. PARKER 

Kensington, Liverpool 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Of course, suggested improvements to public- 
house property have to be approved by the licensing 
magistrates. Do they not grant the licence under 
which the tenant of the house has to carry on his 
trade? Naturally, therefore, they have to satisfy 
themselves that the proposed alterations are really 
necessary for the public convenience and are not de- 
signed purely for the purpose of increasing the trade. 
If it is necessary to increase the facilities in order to 
meet the public need, then the house should pay a pro- 
portionate increase in the charges. 

Only the other day the Leeds magistrates, in their 
report, declared ‘‘ No obstacle is placed in the way of 
any applicant whose aim is to provide improved sanita- 
tion, better accommodation for the licensee and his 
patrons or to facilitate the improvement of his prem- 
ises.’’ And I have noticed more than once that the 
magistrates have made a tour of inspection and have 
had to insist upon the owners of licensed premises 
effecting improvements. 

So I am afraid that Mr. Anderson and I must agree 
to differ, and I shall continue to believe that the pre- 
sent condition of houses is due to the love of gain on 
the part of the owners which has led them to forsake 
their responsibilities as caterers and concentrate on 
the sale of beer. I am not shaken in my conviction 
that the State must carry on the liquor trade in the 
public interest. 

I am, etc., 
J. Douctas Epwarps 

Fontenay, King’s End Avenue, Ruislip 
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Reviews 


MARIE LENERU 


The Journal of Marie Lenéru. Translated by 
William Aspenwall Bradley. With an Intro- 
duction by Frangois de Curel, and a Reminis- 
cence by Mary Duclaux. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


HE keeping of a journal is a disease if it is not 

a necessity. To Marie Lenéru it was a necessity, 
partly because she had a tumultuous succession of 
thoughts to debate with herself, and partly because she 
was shut inside this self-regarding world by almost 
intolerable physical calamity. She had genius, culture, 
learning, charm: she was, from the age of fourteen, 
half-blind and stone-deaf. She suffered each stroke of 
fortune doubly, for her restless and irritable imagina- 
tion never failed to paint for her the brightness of the 
simple beauties from which she was debarred. 
‘“‘ Twenty-eight years old,’’ she writes in her diary of 
June 7, 1903: 

Let us say nothing more about it. I think of one thing only 
—of a little girl of thirteen whom I knew of old, and whose 
fate I shall never learn. 

There is something pathetic in the unresting attempt 
of thwarted human nature to work a sum whose terms 
are never given. Man can build up achievement out 
of disability ; to lack in one direction may urge him to 
develop in another; but he can never balance the gain 
against the loss, because there is no principle on which 
they can be equated. ‘‘If only things had been 
different ’’—almost the oldest of human cries—con- 
tains a clear fallacy, but the heart will continue to utter 
it; and the interest of this journal lies in the passion 
and variety which the author’s talents and temperament 
lend to the utterance. 

Her courage was magnificent, and all the greater 
because of that unrelenting realization of her loss. To 
have become a successful playwright in the teeth of 
such disabilities is in itself an astonishing triumph. 
M. Francois de Curel, in his introduction, quotes freely 
from the earlier journal kept by Marie in her childhood, 
before the affliction came; and there, already vivid and 
vocal, are the egotisms and self-torturings that so 
often prelude literary eminence. The mature journal 
itself is remarkable along two lines—for the thorough- 
ness with which it probes the emotions of a fine spirit, 
and for the brilliance with which it shapes the specula- 
tions of a fine mind. 

The sufferer’s attitude towards life is not that of one 
who desires release: frequently, and from various 
angles, she comments on her age as the years pass: 

My age always amazes me; and when I really convince myself 
that I am twenty-one, the impression is : Thank God, I am only 
so far! 

Or again: 

Another year. God still willing, I abandon it to Him with 
all the sincerity of which I am capable. 

It is not to make me more resigned than I am. I do not 
want to be resigned. I shall perhaps sacrifice myself some day, 
I shall be resigned never. I do not wish to remain passive, 
even with suffering. 

The life of a happy woman is impossible for me. I must 
— another life in which these frightful years can hold a 
place. 

Some years later she records : 


I am better, my eyes are better. However far they yet are 
from being good eyes, they give so many things back to me! 
It would have been nothing to be deaf only. 


A few days after that: 


And yet—I am afraid God may hear me—I almost dare to 
say that I regret nothing. Without the cataclysm, either I 
should be a Carmelite, or else, amused by provincial successes, 
with my easy-going gaiety, I should have demanded nothing 
more, I should have “ forgotten that the Ganges existed”. . . 


There is an abundance of literary and general judg- 
ments. How profound is the remark: ‘‘ We rid our- 


selves of so many moral curiosities with this easy 
word : A fanatic! 


And this : 


Speaking of occultism, I said to them that I should have 
no trouble believing in everything, that there was only one 
thing in which I should never believe—human testimony. 

Let us conclude with this piece of criticism : 

_ Sapristi! Read the Kreuzer Sonata at one sitting. I prefer 
immoral books ; they are less shocking. As for the problem, it 
demonstrates once again that, outside of intellectual value, 
there is no salvation. The Trappist morality of the Sonata 
is indispensable to those who think only through their con- 
Sciences. 


The whole book is rich in the sort of wisdom that 
these curt sentences display. 


FACING THE PROBLEMS 


The English Secret and Other Essays. By Basil 
de Sélincourt. Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 


E have our essays of humour, and our essays of 

wisdom. A highly characteristic view of life is 
indulged, or there is self-forgetting contemplation of 
the whole. In either kind, excellence is rare. But one 
may confidently range this slender book of wisdom 
among the best we have to show. The style and tex- 
ture are instinct with graceful gravity; the matter is 
such as may only be attained by delicate balance. 
Opposite qualities meet in reconciliation. Mr. Basil 
de Sélincourt is at once aloof and practical: he is 
detached, in order to comprehend; he has vision, 
and is no visionary. He grapples with the concrete and 
complicated fact, and wings the lark’s flight into the 
serene. Sweet reasonableness is his, and the steady 
survey of the whole. We English seem to the for- 
eigner as violently in contrast with ourselves, prosaic 
and ethereal. In fact, throughout our history, and be- 
yond seeming possibility, we have contrived to be 
spiritual and closely to hug mother earth. Not logical 
and lucid, like the French, we yet arrive at the same 
result. We lack measure, but escape licence and limi- 
tation. Ours is a larger harmony than the French may 
reach. Too often insular, we nevertheless are more 
adequate to the whole of things. 

The present, indeed, is a time of crisis and stressful 
emergency. Our task is equally difficult and urgent. 
We have to adapt ourselves to a world vastly changed 
and threatening chaos. Notable for our institutions of 
freedom, can we still give example of order and liberty 
combined and maintained? Aristocracy of a sort dis- 
appeared under the French Revolution; the Russian 
Revolution marks the end of middle-class prerogative. 
The Socialist and the Internationalist summon the 
stronghold. One cannot refuse sympathy with the 
Socialist’s ideal, but his mechanical or political method 
of realization would precisely prove the ruin of his 
ideal. Internationalists are for dividing world-society 
vertically into two classes, and use force for redis- 
tribution and plunder. Nationalists are ardent to op- 
pose all leagues of peace whatsoever as mere illusions 
or as altogether premature. Peace and Utopia seem 
ever more remote, or beyond the horizon. As ever, we 
must found civilization upon the free action of indivi- 
dual men, while recognizing the fellowship of general 
humanity. But how strike the balance between 
material and spiritual good, build up the spiritual 
through the material? We must face our problems 
and solve them, if we are to live at all. And it will 
not do to be mere humanitarians and political idealists, 
shaping paper arrangements that would only work if 
universal society were already moral. To attain social 
peace is as hard as to attain wisdom. And yet the 
inevitable task is to create a wise world. 

Assuredly Mr. Basil de Sélincourt does not minimize 
difficulties. He is fully impressed by the material con- 
ditions and mechanical relations of present man. We 
are almost overwhelmed by the vast apparatus of life 
we have gathered about us. The human spirit is well- 
nigh become a slave to its machinery. At all cost of 
constructive effort we must break our toils, and 
achieve a victorious fullness of life. And the open 
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secret of the English spirit shall avail us, that almost un- 
conscious racial wisdom which hitherto has manifested 
itself amid all our blunderings. We are incomparably 
dowered with common sense and spiritual sense. Of 
many stocks, and largely influenced already by Greece, 
Renaissance Italy, and France, we have receptivity, 
and must enhance it. We bow to the fact and logic of 
experience ; are loyal to known truth and reach out to 
the finer essence and reality. We are seers and poets, 
almost in despite of ourselves. Acknowledging 
mystery, we are instinctively individualists in religion 
and tolerant while desiring unity. Poetry and religion 
and the love of beauty are one, at their highest. Life 
is the actualization of poetry. The spirit of love to- 
wards men and the universe is that which creates har- 
mony out of conflict, and simplifies complexity. Upon 
which some of us may demur, being practical. But 
Mr. Basil de Sélincourt, rightly considered, escapes 
cavil. On the one hand, he ver: 10 pills to cure 
earthquakes, and avoids indica.in, short cuts to 
universal felicity. And on the othe he speaks in 
the tongue of Wordsworth and Blake Shelley, his 
voice is disengaged from excess and , arucularity. 


PALESTINE AGAIN 


A Palestine Notebook, 1918-1923. By C. R. Ash- 
bee. Heinemann. tas. 6d. net. 


re the last two years quite a number of books 
have been published on Palestine, in and since 
the Great War, and it might be thought that every 
phase of the subject had been covered. Yet the merit 
of Mr. Ashbee’s work is that it is not only always 
interesting and often entertaining, but actually gives 
a good deal of information that is fresh. In parts the 
book is brilliant, and no one can overlook so flashing 
a phrase, which by no means stands alone, as 
‘* Palestine for most of us was an emotion rather than 
a reality.”” In a sense these words, with the emphasis 
placed on the word was, epitomize Mr. Ashbee’s atti- 
tude to the Palestine question as that attitude de- 
veloped during the four and a-half years, in the course 
of which, at the summons of the Military Administra- 
tion, he took charge of the City of Jerusalem, and 
acted as its Civic Adviser. Before holding this position 
he had been in the service of the Egyptian Government, 
and it was in May, 1918, that he went to Palestine. 
This, of course, was before Allenby’s conquest of the 
country and of Syria, and the first half of the book 
deals with ‘The Soldiers,’ who routed the Turks and 
cleared them out of the land, while the second part, 
called ‘ The Civilians,’ is concerned with the administra- 
tive, political, and other problems with which the 
Palestine Government was confronted. 

What Mr. Ashbee makes us see is that, as time went 
on, his ‘‘ emotion,’’ though never altogether lost, was 
replaced by ‘‘ reality.”” More than that; he suggests 
that there was something of the same change in the 
point of view of not a few of the British administrators 
of the Holy Land. In plain terms, what he means us 
to believe is that he and they had set out with en- 
thusiasm at the start to carry out the plans for Palestine 
that were contained in the Balfour Declaration, but 
that, in presence of the racial and cther obstacles they 
encountered, their enthusiasm was chilled : the reality, 
or, rather, the realities, of the situation were too much 
for him and them. 

Mr. Ashbee came to the conclusion that the policy 
of the Balfour Declaration is unjust, and that Zionism, 
which he admits has proved itself to be an idea of con- 
siderable vigour, is based on a fundamental injustice, 
and, therefore, dangerous both to civilization and to 
Jewry, that is, as Zionism is understood and sometimes 
practised in Palestine. He has in his mind the fact 
that 85 per cent. of the inhabitants of the country are 
opposed to Zionism, and that the efforts at finding a 
modus vivendi, in which Arabs as well as Zionists 
should participate, have been fruitless. He thinks 


‘‘ our British attitude is unintelligent,”’ and that ‘ such 
plan as we have is not thought out.’’ And thus he 
characterizes the tale of British endeavour as the 
“fantastic story of British adventure in Palestine.” 
Fantastic! There is a sneer in the word, and yet it 
may be asked whether there is any story of British 
adventure beyond the seas—just think for a moment 
of India or Canada—to which this adjective may not be 
applied. To those who do not love England, and unfor- 
tunately they are many, th whole story of the British 
Empire may well appear fantastic in the extreme. The 
Empire, however, is not a fantasy, but a fact—the 
greatest fact in the world. The real aim of the 
Balfour Declaration is the building up of a Palestinian 
nation, in which the Jewish Home has its place; there 
is nothing small, mean, or ignoble about it, and its 
realization is the definite object of the British Govern- 
ment, and of the Palestine Administration. But it is 
to the Empire and the place Palestine occupies in it that 
we have to look. It is in terms of the Empire that 
Palestine must be regarded. And this means that its 
strategic position—its literally enormous military im- 
portance—with respect to the Suez Canal is and must 
be the supreme consideration, particularly in view of 
the anomalous status of Egypt. There need be little 
doubt that this matter was discussed at the recent Im- 
perial Conference. It is of the essence of the Palestine 
question, and yet it is not touched on by Mr. Ashbee; 
indeed, it does not seem to have occurred to him. 


PIECES-OF-EIGHT 


Esquemeling : The Buccaneers of America. Edited 
by William Swan Stallybrass. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. net. 


OHN ESQUEMELING’S Dutch account of Bartho- 

lomew the Portuguese, Francis L’Ollonois, Rock (or 
Roche) the Brazilian, Lewis Scot, John Davis and Sir 
Henry Morgan was written within a year or two of the 
latest events narrated, and it was followed almost 
immediately by a second volume containing Basil 
Ringrose’s log of the two years’ buccaneering voyage 
right round the South American Continent made by 
Captain Sharp in 1679-1681. There was evidently a 
good market in Western Europe just then for pirates’ 
confessions. Spain, France and England, as well as 
Holland, read them eagerly; the English translation of 
Esquemeling (now handsomely reprinted with fac- 
similes of the original illustrations and maps) was 
published in 1684-5, and there had already been a 
translation into Spanish. Esquemeling and Ringrose 
were both buccaneers, and claimed to have taken part 
in the exploits they described; but we conceive 
Esquemeling, at any rate, to have made the most in 
his narrative of a rather slender personal achievement 
in the way of crime. A great deal of what he wrote 
has the appearance of a miscellany collected from 
various sources to satisfy a passing popular demand. 
The moral and humanitarian comments with which his 
tales of murder and rapine are adorned were probably 
quite foreign to his real character, Holland, and even 
England, were sufficiently Puritan still to require that 
the atrocity-monger should pay some tribute to virtue 
and that the ex-pirate should have ‘‘ found religion,” 
or at least should profess to have found it, before 
selling them the story of his wicked life. 

‘* Mr. Basil Ringrose, Gent.,’’ as he is described on 
the title-page, was a person of a very different type. 
The author of the second, and better, half of the 
combined work, he wrote in English almost as good 
as Defoe’s and with a matter-of-fact precision which 
inspires complete confidence in his truthfulness. His 
theme is ‘‘ the dangerous voyage and bold attempts 
of Captain Bartholomew Sharp and others performed 
upon the coasts of the South Sea for the space of two 
years,’? namely, from March 23, 1679, when they 
sailed from Boca del Toro for Darien with nine 
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ships (some of them mere boats) and 477 men, until 
February 1, 1681, when in one ship, the Trinity, 
Sharp and his followers arrived at Antigua, in the 
West Indies, after harrying the Spanish towns on 
the Isthmus and circumnavigating the South American 
Continent. Ringrose appears to have been Sharp’s 
sailing master or navigator: he set the courses, took 
the observations and wrote up the ship’s log in a 
methodical and thoroughly seamanlike fashion. This 
log is by far the most interesting original document 
relating to piracy that we know, in spite or perhaps 
because of the evident fact that the man who wrote 
it was himself far more interested in navigation and 
seamanship than in pieces-of-eight. In the course of 
the long voyage there had been a mutiny in the 
Trinity and Captain Sharp had been deposed, but his 
successor in command was so little of a success that 
Sharp was reinstated. It was all quite pleasantly 
done, and when the voyage had been brought to a 
happy end, 


We agreed among ourselves [says Ringrose] to give away 
and leave the ship to them of our company who had no money 
left of all their purchase in this voyage, having lost it all at 
play; and then to divide ourselves into two ships which were 
now bound for England. 


All the stirring events described in this book 
happened in the sixteen years immediately following 
the Great Fire of London, and most of them were not 
so much piracy as a kind of irregular warfare against 
the Spanish colonies. It was not a matter of single 
ships running up the Jolly Roger, boarding peaceful 
merchantmen of all nations and making people walk 
the plank, but, more usually, of considerable flotillas 
fitted out openly in British or French West Indian 
ports, flying the national flags and carrying small 
armies to the assault of fortified and garrisoned towns. 
The atrocious cruelties of the buccaneers were probably 
almost inevitable in warfare carried on under such 
conditions, solely for plunder, by forces who cared for 
no discipline except such as contributed directly to 
their own preservation: they were certainly not more 
inhuman or less excusable than the outrages of the 
German Army in Belgium in 1914, as described in the 
Official Report of Lord Bryce’s Committee (Blue Books 
Cd. 7894 and 7895); and in so far as such crimes 
against humanity can be redeemed they were redeemed 
on many occasions by deeds of courage, and feats of 
endurance never excelled in the history of regular 
warfare. 


AN AMBITIOUS TASK 


A Guide to World History. By Andrew Reid 
Cowan. Longmans. 15s. net. 


HERE are brave men left in the world, or any- 

way in Ayr, and Mr. Cowan is one of them. He 
has presented us with a book on the history of the 
world—China and Peru, as well as the better known 
parts like Scotland—which begins at 6000 B.c. and 
ends at 1923. The German fashion of starting with 
the nebular hypothesis he wisely discards as ‘‘ mainly 
irrelevant ’’; but he adds, as more cautious historians 
seldom do, a section on the future in the light of the 
past. A man who deals with so vast a series of events 
obviously invites conflict, and we must bear witness to 
much ability and to much originality of treatment, even 
though we may disagree here and there with Mr. 
Cowan’s ideas and also occasionally with his method 
of presenting them. No fault, at all events by busi- 
nesslike people, can be found with his method of 
arrangement. How often do historians run at the 
beginning, trot in the middle, and walk at the end. 
Not so Mr. Cowan. He keeps a steady pace through- 
out, and that is something: More than that, even 
when we are doubtful as to his conclusions, he makes 
us think. 


Such a man must necessarily have his own style, 
and we must at once say that it is not one we should 
have chosen ourselves. Perhaps the few sentences we 
quote will show why we are critical on this point. 
On page 36 we read: 

Since artistic efflorescence is the very crown of civilized 
effort, let the reader therefore remember how much in the 
evaluation of the past depends upon careful analysis of condi- 
tions, and let him for ever avoid the tempting but generally 
vacuous theory of “ race.”’ 


That stress had been unduly laid upon the racial factor 
no one would deny. Hence we are rather surprised 
to find Mr. Cowan saying, two pages later : 


Slowly, slowly, among the generations would accrue power 
over the things in nature, but one discovery would lead on 
to other inventions, and the growing knowledge, conveyed 
from tribe to tribe and bequeathed from age to age, culmin- 
ated, in certain latitudes and among certain races, in that 
advance of knowledge, in range of reasoning and of civic 
amenity which we agree to call ‘“‘ Civilisation,’? and the 
changes and chances of which, in the midst of ever-menacing 
forces of barbarism, we shall now proceed briefly to scan. 


Mr. Cowan seems somehow to lecture the ancients be- 
cause they are not quite what they should be. 
Alexander has been thought rather a pretty fellow in 
his day; but Mr. Cowan shakes his head. 


Conquer Persia he did in the military sense, but more 
effectually still did the system of the ‘‘ King of Kings”’ con- 
quer him intellectually by its absolutism, its salaamings, its 
harems, its incense, its purple, its fine linen, its gems and 
barbaric gold. Imponderable as the greater human issues 
may be, impossible as it may be to work out evaluations 
of personality in relation to such conjunctions, it at least 
behoves us always to be critical in the ascription of ‘‘ great ’’ 
in such connections (p. 165). 


Mr. Cowan is caution itself in his judgments. The 
great Julius leaves him decidedly cold. Of Cleopatra 
he tells us: 


The majesty of Shakespeare’s verse and the ecstasy of 
Tennyson’s lines are only signs of the evocative power the 
last Egyptian Queen has continued to wield over the minds of 
men. Her lubricity and misfortunes combined have elevated 
her even above Helen of Troy in the chronigue scandaleuse 
of the past, with Mary Queen of Scots as almost the sole 
great competitor in modern days. Human nature is such 
that these dishonoured among women may still enthrall with 
an intensity of which virtue seems hardly to hold the secret 


(Pp. 197). 

Mr. Cowan writes clearly and forcibly, but some of 
his words annoy us. No historian, however eminent, 
has liberty to say that ‘‘ the Empire was squelched by 
Napoleon ”’ (p. 344). | Everyone has his own ideas 
of what a bibliography should be. Mr. Cowan has, 
at all events, made his conveniently brief. But it might 
well have included Lord Acton’s charming lectures; 
Mr. G. P. Gooch’s recent book might also find a place 
in a subsequent edition. 


THE BITER BIT 


Psycho-Analysts Analysed. By P. McBride. 
With an Introduction by Sir H. Bryan 
Donkin. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 


HIS book is a not very successful attempt to do 

something which badly needs to be done. Dr. 
McBride has knowledge and a firm desire to be fair; 
but he has complicated what might have been a 
destructive study of errors by introducing, as con- 
structive matter of his own, fallacies at least as re- 
markable as those he is trying to expose. This gives 
his book the air of being ill-arranged and ineffective. 

He writes : 


It has been too much a habit of writers on philosophy and 
even psychology, to assume that the mind is an intangible and 
incomprehensible something which does not lend itself to 
further examination. 


It would be hard to crowd more confusion into one 
sentence. Of course the mind is intangible: can Dr. 
McBride touch it? Of course it is incomprehensible : 
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does Dr. McBride claim to comprehend its infinite 
mystery? And, considering that half of philosophy 
and the whole of psychology are concerned precisely 
with the examination of mind, the rest of his statement 
is meaningless. But he is putting forward what he 
calls ‘‘ the arguments in favour of a purely physicai 
basis of consciousness and mind.’’ The word “ basis’’ 
is painfully ambiguous. If he means, as he appar- 
ently does, that the problems of psychology may come 
to be explained by physiology, he forces us to con- 
clude that he does not know what those problems 
are. 

He claims to have made a wide study of his sub- 
ject, and the claim is obviously just. But even so 
there are gaps. He insists that psycho-analysts re- 
pudiate the aid of suggestion; but in point of fact 
Baudouin (by far the most scientific, though not the 
most original, of the psycho-analysts: he is, by the 
way, not mentioned from end to end of Dr. McBride’s 
book) declares, in his ‘ Studies in Psycho-Analysis,’ 


that psycho-analytical practice is an excellent field for sugges- 
tion, and that suggestions will inevitably be made in the course 
of psycho-analysis. 


We agree, however, that the more ‘* orthodox ”’ 
schools tend to condemn this method even while they 
are bound to employ it. 

We cannot think Dr. McBride happy in his attack 
on the ‘‘ unconscious,’”’ the stressing of which is the 
valuable part of the theory he wishes to refute. The 
best things in his book are, first, a brief, clear and 
temperate account of the pretensions of psycho- 
analysts, and, second, an admirable exposure of the 
incredibly silly and nasty ‘‘ symbolism ’’ by which 
some of them seek to ‘‘ prove ’’ whatever they wish. 
Surely the truth about psycho-analysis is that it lays 
down certain hypotheses which could be, but so far 
are not, the starting-points of scientific inquiry, and 
that it has been perverted into nonsense by people who 
have not the faintest understanding of what scientific 
method is. What is needed is a logical study, not by 
an advocate but by a judge. Meanwhile, such critical 
works as the present one are to be welcomed as im- 
portant even when inadequate. 


A VENETIAN PICTURE COLLECTOR 


The Picture Gallery of Andrea Vendramin. By 
Tancred Borenius. Medici Society. 3os. net. 


T is not often that the historian of art comes across 

such a find as this. Hidden away in the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum were four of six- 
teen volumes, which contained a catalogue made in 
1627 of the pictures, sculpture and objets d’art in the 
collection of Andrea Vendramin, a member of a famous 
Venetian family. One volume is entirely devoted to 
pictures, and is illustrated with over a hundred and fifty 
drawings in pen and bistre with bistre wash. This 
most interesting footnote to the history of Venetian 
painting has been rescued from obscurity by Professor 
Borenius ; and under the auspices of the British School 
of Rome is here published in full, with reproductions of 
all the illustrations and an excellent introduction and 
notes. As a means of identifying pictures, the value 
of the catalogue may easily be overrated. It is remark- 
able that even the pertinacity and encyclopedic know- 
ledge of the editor have failed to find the originals of 
more than four of the sketches, and, even in these 
cases, the correspondence is not exact. Remembering 
that, of the pictures in Venetian collections noted by 
the Anonimo of Morelli in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, a larger proportion has survived; and that up 
to the fall of the Republic in 1797, Venice had retained 
most of her works of art, one suspects that the Ven- 
dramin collection was not dispersed in the ordinary 
way, but was destroyed, perhaps, by fire. The fact 
that the catalogue appeared in an Amsterdam sale in 
1702 tells us nothing of the fate of the pictures. The 


little drawings are vivacious enough; but they only 
convey the general character of the paintings, and at 
best only establish a probability that any work they 
resemble was in the collection. They may, however, 
serve their turn by suggesting themes for imitation old 
masters. 

Far more important is the light thrown by the cata- 
logue on the tastes of a seventeenth-century Venetian 
collector. It is prefaced by an amusingly pretentious 
account, in Latin, of painting in classic Greece, very 
characteristic of the age. Among the pictures, the 
bulk were of the Venetian School, nine being ascribed 
to Giovanni Bellini, thirteen to Giorgione, and five to 
Titian. Only three Netherlandish painters were repre- 
sented, and Raphael alone of other Italian Schools. 
Comparing the attributions and the sketches, it 
becomes pretty clear that Andrea Vendramin, like many 
of his successors among collectors, was an optimist. 
The game of making the worse appear the better 
picture was evidently well known in his day. A suspi- 
cious circumstance is that one drawing closely resem- 
bles the well-known ‘ Lamentation Over Christ’ in the 
Brera, by Tintoretto. The history of that picture, how- 
ever, is known from the easel; which suggests that at 
least one of the famous names in the collection was 
attached to a copy. 

Of Andrea Vendramin’s life we know nothing. But 
in 1615 Scemozzi refers to his collection as bei 
arranged in two rooms in his house on the Grand Canal 
near San Gregorio. The form of the notice almost 
suggests a tactfully worded advertisement. Could 
clarissimo Signor Andrea Vendramino’’ (as 
Scemozzi calls him) possibly have been a dealer? 


SANDERSON OF OUNDLE 


The Story of a Great Schoolmaster. By H. G. 
Wells. With 3 Illustrations. Chatto and 
Windus. 4s. 6d. net. 


R. WELLS has been roused to a solitary ‘“‘ bio- 
graphical effort’’ by ‘‘ the greatest man I have 
ever known with any degree of intimacy.’ Sanderson 
of Oundle has already had his memorial volume, which 
we noticed last year. Mr. Wells repeats a good deal 
that appeared in that book, but adds some telling 
touches of his own, though we cannot believe that 
Dulwich is in Kent. He is vigorous in his exposure 
of Victorian faults, and the ‘‘ stupidity and unteach- 
able ignorance’ of schoolmasters in general. His 
intimacy with their methods and doings does not seem 
to us extensive. We do not know any schoolmaster 
who has still to be ‘‘ mealy-mouthed about Darwin.” 
Like Dickens, Mr. Wells raves against Latin verses, 
which, he may be glad to hear, do not occupy the 
position they once had. We remark, however, that 
they teach a sense of rhythm and careful arrangement 
which might improve the style of some popular 
novelists. Sanderson was a man with big ideas, 
though not always wise and often incoherent. His 
school since his death is, we learn, receding to the 
commonplace. His ‘‘ House of Vision,’’ with its 
charts of human progress, remains unfinished, and 
might always, perhaps, have left some of us cold. Mr. 
Wells makes play with the contrast—conflict, indeed— 
between this temple and the school chapel. He him- 
self has no use for priests, and suggests that his friend 
would have got beyond them. What he is going to 
put in the place of religion is not clear to us, and his 
prophecies and views of the universe are so steadily 
revised that any stable faith seems difficult. | Why 
should science rewrite the thought of the world, and 
what precisely will be gained thereby? The last great 
public school we visited claimed the ideals of chivalry 
as its own; and chivalry knows nothing of the class- 
feeling which is only fomented by wild talk about its 
malignant presence. 
Schoolmasters and others, we all want a better 
world, a more abundant life. Then, says Mr. Wells, 
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away with the syncretism of Christianity! But what 
about the jackdaw hoard of ideas which is to revive 
us instead? A little Nietzsche, a little Whitman, per- 
haps, and a “‘ hitherto unrecognized Christian father, 
St. Bertrand Russell.’’ Who else? Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne, one of Mr. Wells’s great ones in earlier days, 
hardly seems suitable. 


AFFIRMATIONS AND CONSTRUCTIONS 


The World of Souls. By Wincenty Lutoslawski. 
Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


Contemporary British Philosophy ; Personal State- 
ments. (First Series.) Edited by J. H. Muir- 
head. Allen and Unwin. 16s. net. 


HE first of these books will have its instant appeal 

to such as are of one mind with the author. And 
furthermore, it should thrill coteries, tea-tables, and 
whatsoever has taken the place of the medieval 
‘* Courts of Love.’’ In its earlier form, this production 
of a Pole and university professor held William James 
under the charm. Here is intrepid adventure undis- 
mayed by doubt, personal magnetism, the infectious 
quality. Before its easy flow of enthusiasm all 
obstacles vanish. You are nigh persuaded of your own 
importance, saint, artist and philosopher at once, or 
thereabouts. This Platonist has indeed reduced his 
master to the one theme of pre-existence and con- 
tinuous immortality. Plato, like many or most of us 
ever since, was more confident of immortality than he 
was of any argument for it; and put forward specula- 
tive myths where certainty failed him. Wincenty 
Lutoslawski needs no proofs. He knows. But this 
series of rebirths, why should he joy in it? He joys 
because he joys. For Spiritists and Theosophists, as 
tiresome folk, he has short shrift. But suppose that 
he had turned to the ancient Eastern doctrine in its 
subtle mystery. Would he not have found that 
re-incarnation brings more difficulties than it solves? 
In mere reaction we are moved to think that one 
mortal life, in which each of us may well recognize 
the common and representative human lot with its 
necessary limitations, suffices. 

A born lecturer and wanderer, he craves to use his 
treasure of conviction for the benefit of mankind at 
large. With this book he hopes to win friends who 
shall invite him to impart his serenity of vision, 
“* embracing all kinds of human knowledge and human 
experience, including also the mystic vision of 
absolute reality.’’ One can imagine—shall we say in 
the United States?—the admiring flutter of fair 
listeners. Does he not know himself to have been 
a woman times and again, though his tendency now 
is masculine? No womanly secret can possibly elude 
him. He will tell you how romantic love—Tristan 
and Isolde as type—is above the law, its right fulfil- 
ment. But then such union is for the very few of 
highest spiritual reach. Unromantic marriage is the 
more social. But he still leaves us hope. We can 
find a way to slip out of false union without much 
harm to anybody. Or what matters social matrimony 
when we have the vista of imminent other lives 
in which we meet our affinity? Why worry, even if 
we miss reciprocity in the brief present? Do we not 
in our successive lives exhaust relationship, being 
friends and fathers, mothers and brothers? At which 
one smiles, since the mere novelist or dramatist is 
already these in imagination. 

Henry James dreamed for us of the ‘ Great Good 
Place ’’ to which we might retire when weary of the 
social bond, and meditate, and be ourselves. Wincenty 
Lutoslawski would found—with a trifling endowment 
of two hundred thousand pounds—a ”’ forge for steel- 
ing souls.’’ Here withdrawn, invited guests of excep- 


tional quality will discover their own souls, and learn 
to awaken others. 


But turn to this book on ‘ Con- 


temporary British Philosophy.’’ Is not the forge 
already, and always, at full work? Our philosophers, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Muirhead, exhibit their ways 
of thought. And they reveal themselves in their 
growth, being human and personal. The task is 
excellently accomplished; there is small need to say 
that the student will find the book indispensable. One 
notes in passing that here is the last we shall have 
from the Bernard Bosanquet now gone from among us, 
and that Mr. Bradley—the doyen of our philosophers— 
finds it beyond his present power to state the opinions 
he has at length reached after years of uncertainty. 
It were best to wait for the second series before 
discovering the whole position and trend of our native 
speculation. Meanwhile, here is cautious dealing with 
mental constructions rather than rapt affirmations. 
We can meditate, with good help, upon the relations 
of the individual and his universe: upon the nature 
of reality, its degrees, and the ‘‘ values ’’ that move 
and guide us all. Philosophy is difficult, not to say 
impossible, and yet indefeasible. It is the honour of 
our nature. Avoid it as we will, it ‘‘ comes home to 
men’s business and bosoms.”’ 


THE DOLLY BRETHREN 


Heroes of the Puppet Stage. By Madge Ander- 
son. Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 


UPPETRY may be said to have had a good year 
in 1923. Dr. Podrecca’s Roman marionettes 
crowded the Scala Theatre in the spring, and during 
the winter Mr. Gair Wilkinson and Mr. Simmons have 
been exhibiting the drama and vaudeville of their 
particular dolls’ houses. Miss Anderson’s book comes 
in on the crest of a wave of revivalist energy, and it 
is written with an enthusiasm that is tremendous 
cnough to be, after some four hundred pages, tiresome. 
It is ‘‘ writ sentimental,’’ and the authoress does not 
appear to have made up her mind whether she is 
merely galloping her own hobby-horse or endeavouring 
to write a serious history of a serious artistic subject. 
As a history her work is confused, un-indexed, and 
sometimes ill-supported by authority. For instance, of 
the Greek drama she writes: ‘‘ When low finances 
would not permit the managers to hire many actors, 
life-sized wooden figures were used to fill the ranks 
of the chorus.’’ To what period of Greek drama does 
this refer, and what is the authority for the statement? 
It is the business of the classical historian to use classi- 
cal authors with discretion, and, above all, to let the 
modern reader know the nature of the source-books 
fiom which a picture of the past is being constructed. 
For those who are not deterred by the writer’s 
happy-go-lucky historical method and indiscriminating 
enthusiasm for her puppet heroes, there is a good deal 
of interest to be obtained from the book. The con- 
tinuity of puppetry has its fascination for the lover of 
tradition, and Miss Anderson’s researches have brought 
out some startling instances of that continuity. She 
reminds us that Mr. Punch is not only a_ spiritual 
descendant of the old Italian Maccus, but that on the 
evidence of puppets dug up at Herculaneum, his nose 
is Roman, and that his grotesque facade is a piece of 
design that goes back to the days of the Atellan 
miming. That the same folk-myths and folk-fun should 
be found uniting East and West is not remarkable, 
for the possible variations of jest and romance are not 
very numerous. But that the puppets with which mer 
have been amusing themselves since the art of enter- 
tainment was devised should so often show family like- 
nesses all over the world is indeed an astonishing fact 
that is worth some serious study. Miss Anderson has 
obviously given it that study, but when she writes again 
she must decide whether her excursions into the puppet- 
world are to be sentimental journeys, or the hard 
tramping of the historian. This is not to suggest that 
history should be dull pedantry, but only that it de 
mands a judicious temper in its preparation. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 

The Forge. By Radclyffe Hall. Arrowsmith. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Streets of Night. By John Dos Passos. Secker. 
7s. 6d. net. 

January. By Katharine Pleydell-Bouverie. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE critic is accustomed to complain, unreasonably 

as it must seem, about the unreasonableness of the 
characters in books. He condemns them as futile, 
silly, and therefore uninteresting ; and the critic’s critic 
inexorably replies—‘‘ What would you? If the 
characters in books are to resemble the characters in 
life, must they not be silly, and can they thus cease 
to be interesting? Si futilitatem requiris, circum- 
spice! ’’ But the point is missed. It is true that you 
and I and the rest are wayward and _ irrational 
creatures; but that only increases our charm (which, 
anyway, you must admit, is considerable). Though 
we do not follow any cold arithmetic of conduct, or 
woo or sin or suffer by the textbooks, nevertheless 
there is, deep in our common and uncomprehended 
being, a vital, practical unity of principle, a logic of 
life: so that, when we judge a fellow-creature foolish, 
we accept the dark compulsion of his folly, and when 
we say that he must be mad, we do not find his 
madness alien or inexplicable. In books, on the other 
hand, it too often happens that the people have no vital 
unity at all, but rumble like isolated thunders, signify- 
ing nothing. Their actions may be more coherent, by 
the abstract law of cause and effect, than ours; but 
they lack the inner coherence; they do not live. And 
it is then that they are exasperating. The difference 
between a good novel and a bad may indeed be said 
to be this—that in the former, though we are not told 
the why, we feel the how to be necessary, whereas in 
the latter, no matter whether we are told the why or 
not, the how offends us by its irrelevance. 

Take, for illustration, ‘ The Forge’ and ‘ Streets 
of Night.’ Both deal with entirely selfish, fatuous and 
contemptible people : people who are none the less life- 
like, none the less dowered with the divinity which we 
acknowledge in humanity, for being selfish, fatuous 
and contemptible. Everything depends on the how. 
In the one book, we follow the fortunes of the fools 
with compassionate attention : in the other, we are left 
protesting and amazed. As usual, it is the unpreten- 
tious book that succeeds. Mr. Radclyffe Hall has a 
narrative style which is casual without being flat, 
and he attempts nothing beyond his scope. The 
hero and heroine of ‘ The Forge’ are husband 
and wife. They are rich, very rich: not so 
rich that they don’t have to worry about money, but 
so rich that they do have to. And it makes them 
dreadfully unhappy. The impecunious reader wishes, 
rather impatiently, that he had half their complaint ; 
and they are in fact so futile that even a job of work 
could scarcely have cured them. The husband collects 
old oak and first editions. He also writes—but not 
much. The wife once painted, but has given it up 
in order to devote herself to the duties of married life. 
They take a big house in the country, and are bored. 
They take a little house in town, and are bored. They 
go to Paris, and are bored. They go to Italy, and are 
bored. They come back to London, and are bored. 
They separate, and are bored. They join forces 
again, and this time the story stops; but that they will 
be bored there is no manner of doubt. Can it, the 
moralist will ask, be worth while to write a whole fat 
volume about such ineffable imbeciles? Well, I don’t 
know. Imbecility is a fairly widespread failing : Mr. 


Hall draws what could happen, not what should: and 
he makes it amusing. 
Mr. Dos Passos, on the other hand, flies high. He 


displays far greater intellectual gifts than Mr. Hall, 
but to much less advantage. He, too, is concerned 
solely with the futile, but the futility of his characters 
is a malady of the brain. They are at war with 
circumstance, and inclined to wander wildly and 
wearily. They would be Byronic, they would be 
Swinburnian, if they were not modern, American, 
academic and anaemic. One young man goes to pro- 
pose to a young woman at half-past seven on a cold 
winter’s morning, and commits suicide because she 
tells him not to be silly. No reason is assigned for the 
rash act—for proposing at half-past seven, I mean. 
His friends are terribly upset, and wander more wearily 
than ever. The girl—who really loved him, but surely 
could not have been expected to say so while she was 
getting breakfast—tries to console herself with the 
defunct young man’s dearest friend, and for a time 
they delude themselves into a sort of happiness ; but it 
is no use, and they are both broken-hearted—or would 
be, if they had taken the trouble to exist. Mr. Dos 
Passos is an impressionist, with a sense of style. He 
can convey atmosphere; he cannot draw moods, which 
is apparently his main aim, because he never seems to 
be inside the creatures of his own creation. He makes 
allegations about their misery, and leaves us unmoved. 
His error might, on a superficial judgment, be called 
simply that of ‘‘ being too clever.’’ But the trouble 
goes deeper. He would certainly be too clever to be 
too clever, if the fault were not in the feeling rather 
than in the thinking. He is even more than clever— 
he is at times brilliant: but the characters are not 
imagined, and so they remain imaginary. The writing 
is staccato, vivid, often violent. A great deal is left 
out. There is an attempt, in the latest manner, to 
capture the thoughts that race through the head. The 
technique is reminiscent of Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s ; but 
then Mrs. Woolf has genius, and that makes a differ- 
ence. Whether Mr. Dos Passos has anything which 
even approaches genius, it is impossible on the evidence 
of this (which is apparently a first book) to judge. 
Certainly he has delightful and fiery qualities. But 
at present he is jerky, he is groping. The follies of 
his folk do not fall into the true fools’ rhythm. 


‘ January ’ has one most vital merit: it is readable : 
but, unfortunately, it has the double vice of conven- 
tional improbability and emotional inadequacy. It 
starts off with a death in the hunting-field, and a mis- 
understood child who touches flowers ‘‘ with caressing 
fingers,’’ and a fascinating, whimsical artist who has 
a slight limp and climbs a lot of mountains. All 
permissible things, no doubt, but so hackneyed that it 
would take a great novel to live them down; and 
‘ January ’ is not a great novel. It is very far, how- 
ever, from being hackneyed in its main theme. Sur- 
prisingly, the misunderstood child, as she grows up, 
falls in love with the artist: surprisingly, for she is 
supposed by most people (and will be supposed, until 
about half-way through, by most readers) to be his 
niece. I hasten to add that she is not really his niece, 
because her mother was an unfaithful wife. There was 
no blood-relationship, and so the happy pair could 
achieve a happy ending. But the theme remains odd, 
and raises all sorts of questions. Shelley originally 
planned that the lovers in ‘The Revolt of Islam ’ should 
be brother and sister. Byron, whatever one may think 
of the ‘ Astarte’ argument, certainly wrote very 
passionate poetry to his sister. But all the same !— 
For we are to remember that the whimsical artist did 
not doubt that the girl he loved was his brother’s child. 
Are we to argue that the general absence of such situa- 
tions is due to some obscure revulsion of the blood : 
that sexual immunity between close relations in real 
life is due, not to any moral or conventional law, but 
to the actual physical fact of consanguinity? For any- 
thing I know, that theory may be sound. But it seems 
to leave a lot to the instincts. After all, it’s a wise 
child that knows its own uncle. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDAay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 
Basi] Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam’s 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent Jarrold Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley 5S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Hea Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gy!dendal Melrose Werner Laurie * 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 1o2. 


PRINCE OF BIOGRAPHERS Our First Is RECKONED; 
THE PATRIOT CORSICAN IS PILLAR SECOND. 


. Two-thirds of Alfred—not the Great, the Clever. 
Approaching nearer, but converging never. 

. Extinct huge clumsy vegetarian brute, 

. Which, by good luck, this adjective will suit. 
Sir, was not this the order of the day 

When here we met our foe in war’s array? 

. Hail! bird of Wisdom’s Goddess, foe to mice; 
. Your swift descent will catch one in a trice. 

9. Halve what we do in water, still or flowing. 
1o. A prickly plant on sandy beaches growing. 

11. Handle with care, or you may get a shock. 

12. It won’t be lawful if its tail we dock. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 100. 


A FestivaL You’tt FIND IN THESE LiIGHts HIDDEN. 
WuicH By Our MOTHER CHURCH TO KEEP WE’RE BIDDEN 


. Seek it in any bird, in any field. 

Lop fore and aft what Cesar forced to yield. 
. Uncle of one who doomed his son to die. 
Curtail a monarch with whom few can vie. 
Behead the steep face of an elevation. 

Of various trees the gummy exudation. 

. Trick of the shrewd, the simple to beguile. 

. Its braggart epithet provokes a smile. 

g. A fig for such a flatterer, mean and base! 

10. If on come off, the plant is here in place. 

11. Once drove a cart,—of him nought else we know. 
12. An era which (this uncouth word would show) 


Dates from the Persian Empire’s overthrow. 


PA 


Solution of Acrostic No. 100, 


ro P 

G Ul 
e ki 147 Sam. xiv. 50 and 44. 
av Id 

C if F 


I2 2 The resinous exudation from trees in the 
agi Cc Philippines, Brazil, and Mexico. It is 
rmad A used in medicine and in making varnish. 
ycophan T 

andel Ton % 2 Sam. vi. 3. 
bi O8 , A term applied to an era, dated from the 
ezdegerdia N* overthrow of the Persian Empire, when 
Yezdegerd was defeated by the Arabians, 

A.D. 636. 


Acrostic No. 100.—The winner is Mrs. Maud Crowther, 22 
Cunliffe Villas, Bradford, who has chosen as her prize ‘ Memories 
of the Russian Court,’ by Anna Viroubova, published by Mac- 
millan, and reviewed in our columns on February 2 under the 
title ‘ Madame Viroubova’s Apologia.’ 
desired this book, 
Mexico,’ etc., etc. 


Forty other competitors 
sixteen named ‘ The Tenderfoot in New 
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Correct solutions were also received from R. J. M. W., Mrs. f. 
Butler, D. L., Old Mancunian, Brum, Lady Duke, Oakapple, 
Carlton, Varach, A. Browning, Lenno, Zyk, A. E. Aldworth, 
East Sheen, Gunton, Merton, Dolmar, Baitho, Martha, Cabbage, 
Boskerris, and Met. 

One Licut Wronc :—R. Ransom, M. B. Hughes, Nora H. 
Boothroyd, L. M. Maxwell, Lilian, Jeff, Hanworth, Doric, 
Lethendy, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Stellenbosch, C, J. Warden, 
Mrs. McCalman, B. Alder, N. O. Sellam, John Lennie, Peter, 
Puss, Madge, Rev. A. R. A. Watson, G. T., Jonel, St. Ives, and 
Tyro. 

Two Licuts Wronc :—Gaunt, Cumberledge, Monks Hill, 
C. A. S., J. Chambers, A. S. MacNalty, E. Barrett, Beehive, 
Ludus, M. A. S. McFarlane, M. Story, A. B. Miller, Mrs. E. B. 
Brooke, Twyford, K. Jones, Farsdon, The Pelhams, Albert E. 
K. Wherry, A. de V. Blathwayt, F. I. Morcom, and Shorne Hill. 
All others more. 

No. 99.—Two Lights wrong :—Capt. F. Loyd. 

For Light 5 Bluff is accepted. 

Tyro.—The answer to Light 5 of No. 98 is Lenin, not Lenn. 

Mapce.—Robespierre was accepted. 

BaitHoO AND Car_ton.—Sorry I cannot accept Lincoln; but it 
makes no difference in the result of the Quarterly Competition. 

Lenno.—Curtailing means cutting off one letter only, unless 
something more is indicated. 

OakapPLe.—Yes, as a rule, but solvers were plainly told that 
in the case in question the tail was ‘‘ do.”’ 

S. J. D.—Perfectly grammatical: ‘‘ Was ever man broken by 
this,”’ i.e. by Bibliomania. 

M. S. —Makeshifts may be good or bad, but how can a mis-hit 
be anything but poor? 

Nor a Sociatist.—There is absolutely no foundation for your 
suggestion that ‘‘ holders of titles’ get the preference to other 
solvers. In case of a tie the result is always decided by lot. 
In the case you mention a book was chosen, but the solver being 
new to our competition was not aware that the publisher’s name 
was not in our list, which does not appear every week. (On 
looking back I find that titled persons won three of our prizes 
last year, out of fifty-two.) 

Our Seventh Quarterly Competition begins with Acrostic 
No. 102. 


FOR READERS IN INDIA 


Learning that many Indian readers take an interest in our 
Acrostics, the Acrostic Editor offers a special Quarterly Book 
Prize for solutions of our Weekly Acrostics, beginning with No. 
102. Solutions must be posted within one week of receipt of 
the SaturDay ReviEw. 


QUARTERLY DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 1. 


Two FAMOUS LONDON BUILDINGS KNOWN TO ALL,— 
To P&TER SACRED ONE AND ONE TO PAUL. 


Ah me, how many ups and downs have I! 

To deck our dames must this poor winged one die? 
Kind nature’s balsam for the weary frame 

** Baked clay ’’ is how one might translate its name. 
A useful quadruped now cut in two. 

You are? Then, sir, I will be judged by you. 
Hail, peerless daughter of the Middle Sea! 

Crowned with success such efforts well may be. 
Pois’nous the plant this wholesome food that yields. 
10. Takes place in drawing-rooms and battle-fields. 

11. Fair flowers on me grow, but also thorns. 

12. Here swords and spears encountered teeth and horns. 
13. Although delayed, yet am I glad at heart. 

14. This fish of many a meal has formed a part. 

15. Reverse what many of us never heed. 

16. For this last light a little craft you need. 


Solution to Quarterly Acrostic No. 1. 


W eatherglas S 
E gre 7 
lee Pp 
T erra-cott A 
Ule 

I mpartia L 
N  aple §S 
S ystemati C 

apioc A 
E ngagemen T 
R_ ose-bus H 
A mphitheatr E 
elate D 
B loate R 
E _civd A 
Y aw L 


The winner is Miss Marshal, The Walk, St. Kitts, who is 
requested to choose a book or books not exceeding £1 in value. 

Atso Correct.—H. C. Fallaw. One Light wrong: E. A. C., 
Edgar A. Falkner, Major J. Anderson, Dicva, Phyllis Gosset, 
T. M. Dill, Asra, A. R. Ubsdell, Estela, and A. W. Drane. Two 
Lights wrong: W. M. Madras, Tarifa, W. L. Maxwell, X. X. V., 
and Dunkwa, 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


HE art of skipping without missing anything 

good when reading a strange book is one well 

worth cultivating. If anyone flatters himself he 
possesses it, I can recommend a book by which to 
prove his talent: ‘ Master Walter Map’s book De 
Nugis Curialium (Courtier’s Trifles), Englished by 
F. Tupper and M. B. Ogle,’ two Vermont professors 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s. net). Map was born on the 
Welsh borders in the reign of Stephen, and served 
Henry II at home and abroad; he had all the learning 
of his time, and very pronounced likes and dislikes— 
among the latter being the Cistercian Order. His 
book is full of excellent stories, but as these are in- 
tended to improve the mind, they are broken up by 
moralizations and appropriate quotations. As I was 
familiar with the Latin text, I had some advantage 
in playing the game, but I was amused to see how 
often a very expert skipper missed the beginning of 
a story and had to hark back through a thicket of 
moral reflections to get upon its traces. 


* * * 


Walter Map is said to have been the original author 
of the story of Lancelot, not as we have it now with 
the accretions of a century of taletellers, but almost 
certainly in prose, and not in verse as our editors 
assume. But if this is so, his style in French is better 
than that of this book. He cannot pursue a train of 
thought for a page at atime. He will begin a chapter 
with The Old Man of the Mountains and end up with 
a story of bribery at the Papal Court. The Lancelot 
story at least goes on, and its digressions are brought 
back to the main subject at last. It is a pity that the 
well-known verses ‘‘Mihi propositum est in taberna 
mori... ”’ so long attributed to him are now defi- 
nitely taken away, though a few scholars still hold by 
the ancient ways. The translation is quite good, con- 
sidering that the authors have set themselves the task 
of reproducing medieval plays on words as nearly as 
possible. The book is beautifully printed, and is dedi- 
cated to the Secretary of the British Academy. 


* * * 


Another book which lends itself to—which invites— 
skipping is ‘ Three Tibetan Mysteries,’ translated from 
the French version of M. Jacques Bacot, by Mr. H. 
I. Woolf (Routledge, 7s. 6d. net). I recommend the 
reader to start on the plays themselves and to read 
the introductions, which tell the stories, afterwards. 
They differ very considerably from Chinese plays, 
being nearer to the Indian drama. In general effect 
they are something like the less watery parts of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, and there are quite a number of good 
things in the second play, which is really a quite nice 
fairy story. I like the illustrations from native de- 
signs by Mr. Goloubeff, and the whole book is a 
kind of comment on the manners and customs described 
by Sir Charles Bell in the lecture on ‘ A Year in Lhasa ’ 
printed in this month’s ‘ Geographical Journal.’ 


* * * 


‘A Lancashire Anthology,’ selected and edited by 
May Yates (Hodder & Stoughton, ros. 6d. net) raises 
the question of dialect poetry. To my mind there is 
only one completely successful writer of poetry in 
dialect, Burns. Barnes I find wearisome if read in 
quantity, and among the many verses in this volume 
I have only come across one or two which seem to me 
worth preserving: the others have some interest as 
depicting the life and thoughts of Lancashire working 


men, but have nothing of the spirit of poetry. There 
does not seem to be any valid reason why they should 
not have been written in ordinary English—any reason 
such as that which restrained the poetry of Burns 
within his native speech. At the same time it is well 
to have a mass of this dialect literature, carefully 
selected and characteristic. The only fault in Mr. Wil- 
frid Gibson’s Introduction is that it relates to poetry, 
and there is little or none of that in the body of the 
book. 


* * * 


The progress of archeological research in the past 
few years has given Mr. Edward Bell the material for 
an excellent historical outline of ‘ Early Architecture 
in Western Asia ’ (Bell, ros. net), following his previ- 
ous studies of the Egyptian and Hellenic building arts. 
The ground covered is Mesopotamia and Anatolia, the 
races Chaldzan, Hittite, Assyrian, and Persian. Their 
building is conditioned by the almost complete absence 
of stone in Mesopotamia; they had to use bricks and 
tiles. Thus immense structures could be raised, but 
vaulting was impossible, and the scarcity of timber 
imposed limits on the roofing of any but public works. 
The most interesting and at the same time the most 
controversial part of the book is the discussion of 
Hittite influence. The volume is well illustrated with 
views and plans. 


* * * 


I am glad to have the opportunity of reading again 
Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s studies of Stevenson and 
Gissing in new editions, published by Mr. Secker at 
7s. 6d. each. Mr. Swinnerton has slightly modified 
some expressions in his original studies, which gave 
pain to admirers of these writers, but he has not re- 
moved the main cause of offence, his belief in 
their essentially second-rate nature. Stevenson was 
from the beginning to the middle of his life a little bit 
of a humbug—witness his talk about his Latin style! 
and Gissing was needlessly pitiful of himself. Many 
a good man has lived in greater privation than he suf- 
fered for the sake of doing the things he wanted to do. 
Let me recommend these excellent studies. 


* * * 


The example of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ last week 
prompts me to own that I too have composed music— 
till I found it was not music—and learned several in- 
struments—till I found that I never should play any of 
them. So, when the gramophone began to take its 
present form, I welcomed it as the best substitute for 
home music that I could get. A last article by Clutton- 
Brock in this month’s ‘ Gramophone,’ expresses my 
attitude towards it much better and with more authority 
than I can do. In an atmosphere of criticism its faults 
are unbearable, in a friendly one the veil between you 
and your enjoyment of the music is a very thin one. 
‘* The secret of enjoying the gramophone is to be 
honest about it, to confess that there are things it can- 
not do; and then some day it will surprise you by doing 
them.’’ I wish to congratulate the H.M.V. Company 
on being the first to produce a complete recording of 
a quartet—Brahms ; Quartet in C minor, Op. 51. played 
by the Catterall Quartet. There are others I would 
have preferred, but the achievement is notable. I hope 
the Vocalion Company will be stirred up by it to pub- 
lish the posthumous quartet by Beethoven, Op. 132. in 
A minor, which they have completely recorded, and for 
which I predict a great sucess. 
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Cambridge Medieval History. vowume 
IV, The astern Roman Empire (717-1453). 
Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History. Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., 
C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A., and Z. N. 
BROOKE, M.A. With 11 maps in a portfolio. Royal 
8vo. 50s net. 

“ Not even in the Cambridge Histories has there been before 
such a vast mass of information, supplied by specialists, exact, 
accurate, and complete. . work which occupies a very high 


position among the historical studies of recent years.”” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Catalogue of the McClean Collection 
of Greek Coins in the Fitzwilliam 


Museum. By S. W. GROSE, M.A. Vol. I, 
Western Europe, Magna Graecia, Sicily. With 111 
plates in collotype. Royal 8vo. £4 4s net. 


Strabo on the Troad. soox m1, car. 1. 
Edited, with a Translation and a Commentary, by 
WALTER LEAF, Litt.D.(Cantab.), Hon. D.Litt. 
(Oxon). With 20 plates and 8 maps. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 
“ Classical geography as it should be treated. . . It is not given 

to many to raise such a monument of modern scholarship.” 
Ti Review. 


The Poems of Leopardi.  saitea, with 


an introduction and notes and a verse-translation in the 
metres of the original, by GEOFFREY L. BICKER- 
STETH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 30s net. 

“* Those whose interests are more especially centred upon Italy 
cannot but feel a debt of gratitude to Mr Bickersteth for having 
furnished this proof that the scholarship of this country is capable 
of doing for Italy what it has done for the ancient classics.”— 

The Cambridge Review. 


Scenes & Machines on the English 


Stage during the Renaissance. . 
Classical Revival. By LILY B. CAMPBELL. With 
8 plates and 15 text figures. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“The thoroughness with which Miss Campbell has not only set 
out her main thesis, but also investigated every side fight, 
deserves great praise.”-—The Times, 


Memories of Travel. sy sic tTHomas 
G. JACKSON, Bart., R.A. With 13 illustrations. Pott 
4to. 10s 6d net. 

“ Delightful impressions of a philosophic traveller. The sketches 
take the reader into the intimate life of Dauphiné, the Borromean 
Islands, Venice, and Assisi in the Seventies, of the Dolomites 
(1882), of Dalmatia, Herzegovina and Bosnia (1893), and of 
Salonica and Constantinople (1910), and every page, from the 
earliest to the latest, illustrates in some way the author's faculty 
for seeing below the surface of alien Societies..".—The Morning Post. 


Prayer Book Revision and 
Christian Reunion. py F.c. EELES. Paper 


covers. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 

“Mr Eeles’s deep and diversified learning and his clear grasp 
of the principles that underlie points of detail lend a ial 
weight to his judgment on the present situation."—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


A Short Italian Dictionary. sy 


ALFRED HOARE, M.A. Vol I, Italian-English. 
Abridged from the Author’s Larger Dictionary. Second 
impression. Demy 8vo. 9s net. (Vol II, English- 
Italian. 7s 6d net. Vols I and II bound together, 
17s 6d net.) 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
C. F. CLAY, MANAGER 


HERBER 
JENKINS’ 
BOOKS 


NEW BOOKS. 
LOCH-FISHING IN THEORY & PRACTICE. 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, the Author of “ Dry Fly Fishing.” Experi- 
ence of a hundred Scottish lochs, knowledge of the food, habits and 
humours of loch-trout, a long comparative study of artificial flies, 
have enabled the author to find success frequently under adverse 
conditions. He has been induced ts make public the methods he 
practises. With 2 colour plates and 16 illustrations in black and 
white. 10s. 6d. net. 


HER UNDYING PAST 


Jenny Callander learns the bitter truth that the past rears its ugly 
head at every turn of her future. Jenny rejects the unwelcome 
attentions of her employer, but this leads to her imprisonment. Her 
love for Jim Barlow is eventually triumphant, and her persecutors 
meet their reward. By MRS. PATRICK MacGILL. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF ST. MICHAEL'S. 


GUY THORNE’S last novel. Charles Eldrington, a pseudo-clergy- 
man, but in reality a murderer, tries, with the aid of the infamous 
ge Sige mg to thwart the love ot Lucia Orde and Paul Fullerton. 
net. 


NO. 3. 


LADY KITTY VINCENT’S first novel. No. 3 is a beautiful secret 
service agent. A Bolshevik agent has a paper which she must 
obtain. Her adventures and those of her friends are thrilling in the 
extreme, but the end...! 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SAGA OF SALLY BIRD. 


By GRET LANE. Sally and her horse, Skookum, cross the Atlantic 
to take up an engagement with a film-producing company. On reach- 
ing London, she finds the film company is extinct; but Sally is a 
young lady of resource, and after many adventures wins peace for 
herself and Skookum. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NARROWING CIRCLE. 


Janet Chrystal stands between Paul Cursitor and a fortune, so Paul 
decides that he must either marry or kill her. As Janet will have 
none of him, he shoots her in a lake. An exciting detective story 
by HEADON HILL. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HUMAN HEART. 


A pretty love story of a girl who runs away on her wedding day 
because she fears that the man she is to marry does not love her. 
A Dartmoor tale by EVELYNE CLOSE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN TEMPTRESS. 


Jack Brabazon engages to act as protector and bodyguard to a mil- 
lionaire pursued by a gang of assassins. Leila, the millionaire’s 
step-daughter, vainly tempts him to betray his task. A story of 
thrilling adventure by HEADON HILL. 3s. 6d, net. 


CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER 


The sinister German agent is again on the warpath to wreak 
his vengeance on the men in the British secret service who are 
ever crossing his path. By VALENTINE WILLIAMS, author of 
“The Man with the Clubfoot.” 7s. 6d. net. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 
The Hambledon Cricket Chronicle 


By F. S. ASHLEY-COOPER. With a foreword by E. V. Lucas. 
Covering a period from 1772-1796, with a ——— copy of the 
records of the Club, minutes, and accounts. vening Standard : 
—"n exciting than twenty best sellers.’’ Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 
Os. 6d. net. 


As Others See Us 


By ‘A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE,” whose book, “ Memories 
Discreet and Indiscreet,”” met with such success, gives charming and 
virile character impressions of many men and women well known in 
public life. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Everybody's Book on Collecting 
By Dr. GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON. An interesting book to collec- 
tors, giving information on Chelsea China, Old Prints, Sévres Porce- 
lain, Mezzotints, Baxter Prints, Old Wedgwood, Rare Postage 
Stamps, Diamonds, etc. With illustrations of many interesting and 
rare pieces. Illustrated. 12s. 6d net. 


From Workshop to War Cabinet 

By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE N. BARNES. With an introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. D. Lioyp Grorce, O.M., M.P. An interesting volume 
of reminiscences told in a modest way. Pall Mall Gasette: “ Brim 
full of good things.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pig-Sticking or Hog-Hunting 

By Sir ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, Bt. A revised and enlarged 
edition of the famous classic on this sport—one of the principal 
sports of India. The volume is extensively illustrated from drawings 
by the author. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


EFUSAL to be flustered by the prospect of 

another strike is the keynote of Stock Exchange 

activities this week. Members went round the 
markets telling one another, with noticeable cheerful- 
ness, that if the dockers and railwaymen came out, 
the consequences would be calamitous. People did 
not sell, all the same. Both the House and its clients 
have become shock-proof to an extent which seems 
extraordinary to members who recall the alarms and 
panics engendered, in pre-war days, by conditions con- 
siderably less threatening than those which have pre- 
vailed even in the present week. The war case- 
hardened our nerves. Crisis or no crisis, we are pre- 
pared to “‘ see it through ”’ in the matter of holding 
stocks and shares that we believe in. We don’t 
trouble so much as to set our teeth. 


ARGENTINE RAILS 


Matters connected with the Argentine Republic are 
assuming a much brighter complexion than they have 
done for some years past. The wheat crop, according 
to statistics, is likely to be a very good one, and the 
weekly traffics published by the four leading railway 
companies constitute something like record figures 
week by week. The principal ordinary stocks, Buenos 
Ayres Western, Central Argentine, Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific and Buenos Ayres Great Southern, make a 
first-rate trio of speculative investments. One does 
not expect to get absolute security from Ordinary 
stocks in railways that traverse a country so dependent 
upon natural causes for their prosperity, but the stocks 
pay well on the money on the basis of the present 
dividends, and, with the prospect of these distributions 
being increased, there is every likelihood of capital 
appreciation in the stocks of the Argentine railway 
companies. Argentine issues are, as a whole, in better 
favour. Harrod’s Buenos Ayres shares have been 
moving upwards, and, during the past few days, 
improvements have occurred in Argentine Oilfields, 
Leach’s Argentine Estates, and others in companies 
which operate in the Republic. The latter has been 
through a bad patch during the past few years. It 
looks as though the tide has turned, and that the 
immediate future holds bright prospects for people who 
have had the courage and the faith to retain their 
Argentine securities through the darker days. 


THE EXHIBITION AND INVESTMENT 

This week’s visit of the King to the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley was noted by the City with 
openly-expressed satisfaction. And for a very practi- 
cal reason. People have been going about with gossip 
to the effect that the preparations for this gigantic 
show are still so far from complete as to make it appear 
as though the Exhibition will not be finished until the 
autumn. The King’s practical interest, evidenced by 
his tour in the Wembley mud on Tuesday, is hailed 
as likely to act as a sharp spur to efforts on the part 
of everyone connected with the work. Overseas, people 
are far more excited about it than we are, and there 
will be intense dissatisfaction if the arrangements for 
reception of exhibits, etc., are not advanced to their 
fullest extent by the time that the visitors and goods 
arrive. Some are already here. and upon the treatment 
accorded to both there will denend a greater impor- 
tance than it is possible to calculate. in the way of 
Imperial friendship and good-fellowship. 


HOTELS, RAILWAYS, STORES AND CATERING 


Investors watch very eagerly the progress of the 
Exhibition preparations. The Metropolitan. the 


District and the Tube Railways connected with the 
Underground system are expected to benefit hand- 
somely from increased traffics. 


The vWarious London 


tramway groups, which did none too well in 1923, are 
thought to have an excellent chance of improving their 
position in the coming summer. Hotel shares rise 
steadily in price on account of the anticipated inrush 
of monied visitors. Stores such as Harrod’s, Barker’s 

Whiteley’s, Selfridge’s and the like are to have, accord. 
ing to Stock Exchange hopes, a record season. People 
are buying Lyons and Aerated Bread shares for the 
same reason. The recent recoveries in shipping shares 
are attributed, in part, to the knowledge of the remark- 
able summer bookings. If the Exhibition is ready at 
the proper time, it cannot fail to stimulate trade to an 
enormous extent. 


WHEN TO SELL 


Five-and-twenty years of Stock Exchange member- 
ship bring home to a man’s mind the fact that, while 
it is comparatively easy to know when to buy, the 
task of deciding when to sell is too hard for most of 
us ever to learn. It does not matter how handsome a 
profit we can gain by clearing out of shares now: we 
always think that the price will go a little higher, and 
we will wait for that extra bit. To draw just one illus- 
tration from the market in Tea shares. Now tea com- 
panies are having an extraordinarily, an abnormally, 
prosperous period. A few years ago conditions in 
the tea trade were as black as to-day they are roseate. 
Then nobody would buy; to-day nobody will sell— 
speaking relatively in both cases. Present prospects 
point to bumper dividends in April and May: to the 
bounding prosperity of the companies being maintained 
for, perhaps, another year. But many shareholders in 
tea companies could double or treble their money by 
taking advantage of to-day’s boom prices. Do you 
think they are likely to do so, looking to the years 
ahead when the tea-trade will revert to a downward 
curve? Do you think that their stockbroker would 
have the courage to advise them to sell, at handsome 
profits, in the face of the immediate outlook? Not a 
bit of it, I will answer, unhesitatingly, to each question. 
They are questions which Human Nature would deride 
as being either supererogatory or silly ; possibly both. 


DEAN SWIFT AS A SPECULATOR : 

In an interesting causerie which appears on Satur- 
day in a weekly journal, reference was recently made 
to the investments and speculations of men well known 
in walks of life far removed from those of the Stock 
Exchange. It may be added that Dean Swift, creator 
of Gulliver, and himself one of the bitterest-tongued 
writers who ever put pen to paper, was an out-and-out 
gambler. He used to write to Stella about his specu- 
lations in Bank stock and other such counters popular 
about 1710. Once or twice he was let down rather 
badly by his friends, but the worst of his troubles, like 
those of most of us, never happened. He thought that 
a friend of his who went bankrupt had his, Swift’s, 
money employed as well as his own. ‘‘ I called all my 
religion and philosophy up,’’ wrote Jonathan, “‘ and I 
thanked God it did not keep me awake beyond my 
usual time of a quarter of an hour.’’ But things were 
not so bad as Swift feared, and he came out of the 
affair safely. ‘‘ This has been a scurvy affair,”’ he 
commented to another friend, when the account was 
settled. ‘‘ I believe Stella would have laughed at me 
to see a suspicious fellow like me over-reached.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Never Sure.—Certainly I will do my best to answer. 
If your pseudonym accurately reflects your financial 
temperament, stick steadfastly to the War Loan. 
Cheapest thine of its kind in the House. 

Barrow.—My own experience is that it pays to have 
the best things in whatever market you select for vour 
money. Therefore I say Rand Mines and New Mod- 
ders. Anglo-Americans are of a more speculative type 


altogether. 
Janus 
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HE construction of the ‘‘ OXFORD ” Sectional 

Bookcase is as superior to superficially similar 
bookcases of other makes as it is distinctly different 
therefrom in detail. The ingenious yet simple method 
of connecting the sections rigidly ensures completely 
invisible ‘* joins,’’ thus securing an equally pleasing 
appearance at all stages of the growth of a stack. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


WILLIAM BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
Library Specialists =: OXFORD 


London Agents: Dulau and Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 34-36, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


New Incandescent 
Light which burns 
bts 949, Air and 6% 
Common Paraffin 
For country and town 
houses the Aladdin Paraf- 
oem fin Mantle Lamp is the 
. ideal home illuminant. Its 
brilliant 80 c.p. incandes- 
cent light is obtained by the 


PEDESTAL 


TABLE LAMP. adaptation of a_ specially-con- 
we" structed mantle to burn with 
model in ordinary paraffin oil. It burns 
Scialy made to without noise, smell or smoke, 


and costs less than 3d. an hour 
for fuel. There is no pre-heating, 
no pumping up, and therefore no 
danger of explosion even if the 
lamp is accidentally dropped. 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

In order that you may see for yourself what a wonderful light the 

Aladdin really is we will send you a Table Lamp (Model = — 


ten days’ free trial entirely at our expense. You take no 
iacur no expense. Write to-day and accept this generous offer. 


Illustrated Catalogue free on request. 


We are exhibiting at the Ideal Home Exhibition—STAND No. 96 
In addition to the model here illustrated, we supply a wide range of 

beautiful lamps including table, pedestal, hanging and floor standard 

models in brass, oxydised copper, oxydised silver, carved oak and 

mahogany, with a variety of silk shades in many delightful 

designs and co! nge. 

ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, LTD 


257 Aladdia Buildings, 136 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 
West End Showrooms—48, Mortimer Street (near Oxford Circus), W.1. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


MY NATIVE DEVON 
By the Hon. JOHN W. FORTESCUE, 
C.V.O. Extra crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ The book is all good Devonshire, 
every bit of it, and what greater compliment could be 
paid to its author ?’’ 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE BLUE GUIDES 
ENGLAND 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With 81 maps and plans (6 new). 
F’cap 8vo. 16s. net. 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE 


INDIAN MUTINY 
By FRED ROBERTS, afterwards FIELD- 
MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
With portraits. Pott 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOURNAL OF MARIE LENERU 
Translated by WILLIAM A. BRADLEY, with 
Introduction by Francois de Curel, Member of 
the French Academy, and a Reminiscence by 
Madame Duclaux. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Star.—‘‘ It would be a joy to go on quoting exam- 
ples of her wit, her critical power, her analytical genius.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW NOVEL 


GORA 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—*‘ To those who have made a cult 
of Rabindranath Tagore’s writings his latest novel, ‘ Gora,’ 
will perhaps enhance his reputation, for it is much stronger 
in dramatic interest than his other novels which have 
appeared in English.” 


KESTREL EDGE AND OTHER 


PLAYS 
By WILFRID GIBSON, Author of ‘‘ Krindle- 
syke,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


IMustrated London News.—‘‘ Mr. Gibson knows his 
country-side and characters intimately, and is a master of 
tragic situation.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


PLAYING THE 
GAME 


What Mr. Asquith in His Book, ‘‘The Genesis of 
the War,’’ Does Not Tell Us. 
By E. G. JELLICOE (Gray's Inn) 
12s. 6d. net. © 


Among other things, the book reveals the inner history of 

facts underlying both British and American Twentieth Cen- 

tury diplomacy and political polity as seen from an English- 

man’s standpoint. It shows what “ playing the game ”’ 

in Imperialism and Transatlanticism done for Chris- 
tianity, Civilisation, and the world at large. 


John Long Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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Company Meeting 
HOME & COLONIAL STORES 


THe TWENTY-NINTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Home 
& Colonial Stores, Ltd., was held on February 14, at 2 and 4, 
Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C., Mr. H. G. Emery, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The Chairman said that the net profit was £354,503, and the 
available balance was £404,807. After providing for the divi- 
dends on the 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares, the 15 
per cent. cumulative preference shares and the 15 per cent. cumu- 
lative ordinary shares, and the interim dividend on the ordinary 
shares, and placing £35,450 to reserve, they had a balance of 
£215,357, out of which they proposed to pay a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares, making 15 per cent. for the year, and a special 
bonus on those shares of 2s. per share. They were adding £10,000 
to the benevolent fund, and, after making other allocations, were 
carrying forward £65,357. 

After explaining that they had started a special reserve, and 
continued also to increase the carry forward with a view to 
meeting any setbacks in the future, the Chairman went on to 
say: You, as shareholders in a distributing company such as ours, 
were no doubt interested in reading comments in the Press on the 
final report of the Departmental Committee on the Distribution 
of Food, which was issued at the end of last year. The con- 
clusion arrived at by this Committee was that the difference 
between producers’ and consumers’ prices was unjustifiably high. 
I noticed in one paper that the headline was: ‘* Food Prices— 
Burden of Distribution Costs.’’ Our statistical department was 
asked to furnish figures relating to this company’s business, and 
they show the net profit per pound of goods sold last year to be 
less than one halfpenny, while the results of the two previous 
years are as nearly as possible the same as for 1923. To put it 
in another way: had we sold all the goods at a halfpenny per 
pound less than we did, there would have been no profits. I 
think we can, therefore, rest satisfied that, so far as our company 
is concerned, the burden of distribution is a very light one. 

A great effort was made in Parliament last year to get the 
duty on sugar reduced, and, no doubt, this year there will be 
some reduction. It is now also suggested that the duty on tea 
should be taken off entirely. I have no intention of speaking 
against these suggestions; and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should, next April, find himself in the position, owing to the 
revenue being in so prosperous a condition, to spare the many 
millions required, our company would welcome the reduction, for 
the cheaper we sell the more the public can buy. 

Mr. T. W. Davidson (one of the managing directors) seconded 
the resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts, and it 
was carried unanimously. 


Prayer Book Revision 


Adult Church of England 
Communicants opposed to 
changes in Communion Ser- 
vice and alternative Services 


apply for 
BISHOP KNOX MEMORIAL 


Secretary: 


10 STRATFORD PLACE, W.2. 


The Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Y achting Journal of the World 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 
Now on Sale, Price 2/- 


Published Ist ef every month 


9 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


Company Meeting 
SOUrFH METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY 


STEADY AND CONTINUED PROGRESS 

The ordinary general meeting of the proprietors of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company was held on the 18th inst. at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Dr. Charles Carpenter, M.Inst.C.E 
(the President), in the chair. ' 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, A perusal of the 

report will have prepared you for what must be the dominant note 
of the remarks I propose to make this afternoon—namely, that 
while the year has been for us an uneventful one, its record is 
indicative of a steady and continued progress. The chief causes 
which have contributed to this result are twofold. In the first 
place there has been a resumption in South London of activity 
in house building, which has been, more or less, in abeyance 
by reason of the war and the unsettled condition of affairs follow- 
ing therefrom. I mention this first as a factor in our increased 
business, because it is, | think, generally recognised as a sign 
of returning prosperity among the community at large, as well 
as being indicative of a revival of trade. But the number of new 
houses built, and therefore of fresh consumers of gas, does not 
nearly account for the increase in our output. 
_ This is due largely to the very satisfactory fact that our exist- 
ing consumers are depending more and more upon gaseous energy 
for such of their varied requirements as it is particularly—I had 
almost said uniquely—fitted to supply. They have been encouraged 
in this course by two important characteristics of gas supply— 
its reliability and its cheapness. Despite coal strikes, railway 
strikes, unrest among dockers and transport workers, to name 
a few such disturbances, South London has had its full and 
uninterrupted gas supply for over one-third of a century. 

It is impossible to overrate the importance of that fact in 
relation not only to the convenience, but to the well-being and 
health of the community. And putting aside strikes, the distri- 
buting system of gas undertakings is singularly free from those 
interruptions which even to-day seem as inseparable as they have 
been in the past from that other form of energy which so often 
provides the newspapers with headlines such as “‘ Failure of the 
electric light in Woolwich,”’ or in Battersea, in West Ham, in 
Fulham, or elsewhere far and wide. 

The other qualification for popularity is undoubtedly that of 
cheapness. This has been our constant aim, and combined with 
the maintenance of a high and constant quality, may be stated 
to form the main basis of our general policy towards our 
customers. I am bound to admit that we are, to some extent, 
guided in this matter by the instinct of self-preservation, for it 
would be folly to associate the idea of prosperity in a gas 
company’s affairs with high charges for gas. Sooner or later 
such a policy would bring its Nemesis, of which the history of 
Metropolitan gas supply during the past 50 years would certainly 
produce some examples. We require to take little, if any, pains 
to convince the average householder of the convenience and comfort 
which a gas supply places at his disposal. But we cannot take 
too much care to see that the cost of this service is kept down 
to the lowest figure. (Hear, hear.) 

In no sphere of usefulness is this more increasingly recognised 
than it is by the users of gas for industrial purposes, which, 
while still but a small proportion of our business, is an extending 
one in many ways. Not the least important factor in this con- 
nection is the simplicity of control and regularity of service 
provided by a supply of gas. With raw fuel it is next to 
impossible for the user to obtain supplies of regular quality. As 
large buyers of coal ourselves, we are in daily touch with this 
difficulty, and are only able to maintain even a moderate degree 
of quality by unremitting watchfulness in the coalfields and with 
a thoroughness which would be impossible for ordinary users to 
apply. But the gasworks’ function is to take the irregularly 
constituted, both as regards energy and purity, raw fuel, and 
convert it into a product of constant potentiality and uniform 
purity. 

The use of gas in such directions is, as I have said, increasing, 
and manufacturers are beginning to learn that even in some 
cases where the application of gaseous fuel might on the face 
of it appear more costly, this is often more than set off by the 
reduction, or even elimination, of the labour and supervision 
charges inseparable from the use of raw coal. 

Turning again to the report, it goes on to deal with the 
dividends on stocks. The suggested payment of 52 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock may be looked upon as hardly all that might 
have been anticipated, especially remembering the past ten lean, 
and some very lean, years, when most other industries were 
allowed, and even encouraged, to make large profits. But in 
putting forward the proposal the all-important duty has been that 
of restoring the undertaking to at least its pre-war stability, and 
if the immediate present would appear to be in any degree 
unsatisfying, the advantage to the undertaking of proceeding 
cautiously will undoubtedly redound to its advantage in the 
future. This self-same policy is reflected in building up the 
reserve fund upon which we had to draw largely during the war, 
and putting it upon a basis comparable with altered circum- 
stances. The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays, 6-to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 
GEORGE ROBEY in “ONE ARABIAN NIGHT” 


MARIE PREVOST in“RED LIGHTS” 
from the famous play by Edward E. Rose. 


BOBBY VERNON in comedy “IN DUTCH,” etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
BARBARA LA MARR and EARLE WILLIAMS in 

“THE ETERNAL STRUGGLE” 

from the story by G. B. Lancaster. 


CLIVE BROOK and JOHN STUART in 
“THE REVERSE OF THE MEDAL” 

A Delightful Comedy—“ THE RAIN STORM” 
COLONEL HEEZALIAR (Cartoon Comedy). 
EVE’S FILM REVIEW and FELIX, THE CAT, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


1.45 to 10.30. 


For EASIEST STARTING 
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PRATT 


1.45 to 10.30. 
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INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA. 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 
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or a 
“Dr. CO! BROWNE.” 


Acts like a Charm 
DIARRHGA, COLIC and 
other Bowel Complaints. 
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Shipping 


Pp and BRITISH INDIA. Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
t BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, « 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
London, 1; Freight or General Business, ‘Leedcnhall £0. & 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES # CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, B.0. 8 


Educational 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and. promptly. executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


NGRAVING “ Divorce,” by Marcus Stone. Signed Artist's 
proof. Issued 1887. In excellent condition. Framed dark 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


An Expert Opinion concerning the NEW 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 
from the ‘Manchester Guardian’ 


CONTROL—THE LIGHTNESS OF THE STEERING, 


Fconrnor— POWER, PACE, COMFORT, EASE OF 


and the light touch required to change gears, when neces- 
saty, ate points that will strike anyone who tries the wheel—all these 
ings it has, but they are co-ordinated in such a manner as to make for 


that light, noiseless ing and vibrationless motion which 
gives additional pleasure to motoring. 
From the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
8th June, 1923 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED 
15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Rolhead, Piccy, London. 


Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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THREE AUNS 


CIGARETTES 
of 
Pure Virginia*; Tobacco 


10 for 6” 


Having once discovered the mellow 
fragrance of Three Nuns Tobacco, 
you can always be sure that every 
ounce you buy will bring you the 
same soothing pleasure. Uniform 
in flavour, it is slow and cool in 
burning, and entirely free from dust. 
The curiously cut circlets, each 
perfectly blended, contain the secret 
of Three Nuns’ subtle charm. 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 


2 oz. Tins—2/4 
2 oz. Packets—2/4 


1 oz. Packets—1/2 
4oz. - - Tins—4/8 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company (ef Great Britain & Ireland), 


Ltd., 36 St, Andrew 
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